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FOREWORD 


THIS book took shape out of two lectures on ‘Japan and the 
Causes of War in Asia’ and Japan and the Future of America’ 
at Omaha, Nebraska, in March 1944, constituting the Fourth 
Annual Baxter Memorial Lectures sponsored by the Univer- 
sity of Omaha. Other ideas developed in the book come from 
a lecture on ‘The Cause of Freedom in Asia’ given under the 
Mayling Soong Foundation at Wellesley College in April 1 944. 
The lectures were given prior to the Bretton Woods confer- 
ence on financial and monetary questions and the Dumbarton 
Oaks conference on a future world organization; the results of 
these two conferences have enabled me to deal much more 
positively with certain questions of the future. I have also been 
able to make allowance for the important military events in 
the Pacific and China durmg the summer and fall of 1944, 
and the rapidly changing political situation in China. 

I wish especially to acknowledge the care and patience with 
which my father, David Lattimore, and my wife, to whom 
this book is dedicated, have read the manuscript and helped 
in its revision. 


OWEN LATTMORE 
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PREFACE 


IN this book Mr. Lattimore, writing primarily for American 
readers, discusses the possible political solutions of Asia’s post- 
war problems. His approach is objective and his knowledge of 
the subject profound; yet British readers will naturally see 
these questions in a slightly different perspective; their con- 
tacts with Asia are often widely different from those of travelled 
Americans. The mere physical, geographic fact that our ap- 
proach to Asia is via the Middle East and India, while that of 
Americans is direct across the Pacific to China and Japan, in 
itself accounts for a divergent outlook on Asiatic affairs. Al- 
though we call all the land mass east of the Urals and the 
Mediterranean ‘Asia’, it is a dangerously inclusive term. The 
differences, racial, religious, cultural and climatic, between 
China and India are more profound than those which separate 
either of those countries from Europe. This fact is often re- 
flected in the disagreements between British and Americans on 
Asiatic questions. The British view is too often coloured by the 
Indian background, that of Americans too often based on a 
predominantly Chinese experience of Asia. Nor should it be 
forgotten that there is a third approach to Asia, by the Siberian 
Steppe, the Russian way. 

Mr. Lattimore considers all these points of view and their 
interaction upon each other, but perhaps that of the British can 
be somewhat amplified. 

There are four possible political systems which may prevail 
in Asia after the peace settlement. Three of these systems are 
more or less democratic, being derived from concepts of Euro- 
pean origin; the fourth, authoritarian rule, though not exclu- 
sively an Asiatic idea, has hitherto held sway, in one form or 
another, in every Asiatic country. The future of Asia is bound 
up with the answer to the question: which of these systems 
shall triumph, over what areas, and to what degree? Are the 
peoples of Asia moving towards the democratic, or potentially 
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democratic, ideas, or are they going to reject them all in 
favour of some new form of the ancient authoritarian govern- 
ment? 

This question is still an open one. The elimination of Japa- 
nese imperialism will not in itself decide the issue, any more 
than the destruction of the Hohenzollem Empire determined 
the political development of Germany. 

It is necessary therefore to examine these possible political 
s>’stems, consider the advantages they offer, and the doubts 
which they rouse in the various classes of Asiatic society. 

Firstly, the old regime of Colonial Imperialism, which is still 
in force over a large part of the continent, is based on the con- 
ception that the people are ruled by strangers for their own 
good. Order and justice are the key notes; the political respon- 
sibility of the native inhabitants is limited, or wholly denied. 

The second possible system is the introduction to Asia of the 
American Good Neighbour Policy as now applied to Central 
and South America. Full independence is respected and as- 
sured, indeed guaranteed, and the native population is left to 
govern itself, whether with justice and order or otherwise, pro- 
vided the field is left free for foreign capital. 

The third alternative democratic policy is that initiated by 
the U.S.S.R. in her Asiatic territories. Fidl cultural and legis- 
lative autonomy is permitted to Soviet republics, or Autono- 
mous Areas, within, or closely associated with, the U.S.S.R. 
Defence and the broad lines of economic policy remain xmder 
the control of the Russian authority. 

The British Colonial Empire is the chief example of the first 
concept. It used to be expressed in the not very happy cliche, 
‘the white man’s burden’. Yet this phrase does illustrate the 
underlying idea. The ‘white man’, conceived as politically, at 
le^t, a superior being, takes upon himself the burden of ad- 
ministrating and governing an alien people. He does not seek 
to change their customs and beliefr, except to that minirmim 
degree necessary for public order. Indeed, his peace gives 
security and solidity to ancient habits which are themselves the 
n^ation of his own ideals in his homeland. Recently this sys- 
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tern has developed a tentative progress towards the delegation 
of political responsibility to the native inhabitants. The as- 
sumption being that as, and in so far as, these natives show 
themselves able and willing to adopt the political forms which 
have flourished in Western Europe, they are capable of self- 
government. It is rarely recognized that our refusal to attempt 
to alter the fundamental social and religious systems of these 
countries, which are the very opposite of democratic, must 
make it very difficult to apply the political ideas which were 
evolved in our own country from a consonant social and re- 
ligious organization. The attempt to create democracies in 
our own image therefore largely breaks down; as in India, for 
example, where the necessary underlying unity breaks on the 
rock of religious division. 

When an independent state has copied our western methods, 
as China did in the early years of her revolution, the system 
proved unsuitable for other reasons. Democratic control of the 
central government had no roots in a country with a very old 
tradition of bureaucratic imperial rule, and the real sources of 
democracy, in the peasant communities, were not tapped by 
this borrowed political system. 

It is now recognized that old-fashioned imperialism is dead 
or dying. The British approach to the future is expressed in the 
idea of evolving colonial territories into self-governing com- 
munities with Dominion Status. This is the answer which 
proved so successful in the colonies peopled by British stock, 
after we had learned the lesson of the War of American Inde- 
pendence. The ideal is that the advanced colonial territories 
of Asia should become in a relatively short time Dominions 
equal in status to the older ‘white’ Dominions, and enjoying 
the same rights under the Statute of Westminster. 

Will this plan work? We must first admit that so far it has 
not even been tried. There is as yet no Asiatic Dominion. India 
stands on the threshold, yet does not cross it. The advance of 
Burma appears to have been retarded rather than advanced 
by the vicissitudes of war, and that of Ceylon by other factors. 
Malaya is hardly on the waiting list. These delays have caused 
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foreigners, Americans among others, and also the Asiatics 
themselves, to doubt our motives and suspect our intentions. 
The underl>=ing obstacle to advance is in most cases the same: 
the existence of minorities. In India it is the difficulty — so far 
the impossibility — of reconciling Moslem and Hindu to a de- 
gree which would give the slightest hope of the peaceful work- 
ing of a democratic Dominion constitution. In Burma, the 
existence of ‘reserved tracts’ inhabited by non-Burmese tribes 
who are to remain under British rule, presents the same prob- 
lem in a slightly different form. As these areas are not in con- 
tact with the sea, they cannot be effectively separated from the 
rest of the country, upon which they are dependent economi- 
cally, Dominion Status in Burma with British enclaves does 
not seem to the Burmese an adequate answer. It is worth re- 
membering in this connection that the South Africans object 
to the British protectorates of Swaziland, Basutoland and 
Bechuanaland, which remain embedded in the heart of the 
Dominion of South Africa. 

In Ceylon the problem of reconciling the views of different 
racial groups is also the impediment to further constitutional 
advance. In Malaya the prospective difficulty of accommo- 
dating Malay Sultanates and the Chinese-inhabited Straits 
Settlements, together with a large Indian population as well, 
has so far deterred the British government from making any 
promise of Dominion Status at all. 

These difficulties arc real. The British feel that the minori- 
ties have put their trust in us, and that to abandon them to an 
uncertain future would be a breach of that trust — and in the 
truest sense undemocratic; for it can hardly be disputed that 
the minority communities would not willingly choose to be 
submitted to the rule of the majority communities. The under- 
lying assumptions of British Democracy do not provide an- 
sw’crs to such problems. In Britain there are no timorous 
minorities; and in Ireland, where there is one, the British solu- 
tion has conspicuously failed to preserve the unity of the 
country or to satisfy its inhabitants. 

It is the feeling that Dominion Status does not provide the 
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solution suited to the conditions of their own countries that 
underlies the doubt and indifference which many of the Asiatic 
peoples feel for this plan. Give us independence, they say, and 
these problems will be settled just as they have been solved 
elsewhere. No doubt; but how have they been settled else- 
where? It is true, of course, that in South America, and also in 
parts of Europe, there are independent states which are no 
more advanced than the colonial territories of Asia, and have 
less settled, old and established cultures. Yet no one questions 
their right to total independence. The treatment accorded 
to the native Indians in, say, Venezuela is not admitted to be 
a subject for international interference or concern. The rather 
half-hearted attempts to guarantee a tolerable existence for the 
minorities in the European states which achieved indepen- 
dence after the last war, met with little success, Asiatics point 
to these facts and ask why a higher standard should be re- 
quired of them than is demanded in other continents. 

To these critics the second possible solution for Asia, the 
American Good Neighbour Policy, appears superior to Do- 
minion Status. All South American states are independent: 
they have their armies, their presidents, their diplomatic 
corps, their tariffs and their revolutions. The Monroe Doc- 
trine guards them against the aggression of distant enemies, 
and the Good Neighbour Policy assures them of the benevolent 
intentions of their overwhelmingly powerful neighbour, the 
U.S.A. This system holds great attractions for the aspirant 
political leaders of Asia, Under the Good Neighbour Policy the 
question of internal good or bad government, the treatment of 
minorities and primitives, is not subjected to outside discussion 
or interference, imtil, or uiJess, disorder becomes so bad that 
all security for foreign trade and investment disappears. 

When that happened in Central America and the Caribbean 
republics, the U.S. Marines were landed, order restored, and, 
though the government was left in the hands of local leaders, 
the Americans saw to it that the worst abuses, at least, were 
suppressed. 

Americans do not usually regard these proceedings as 
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‘imperialism’. No territory was annexed; no sovereignty ex- 
tinguished: all that was done was to restore the necessary con- 
ditions under which business could be resumed. A very similar 
situation arose in Asia sixty years ago imder the impossible rule 
of King Thebaw of Burma. The British reaction was the 
Second Burmese War, the dethronement of the King and the 
annexation of his dominions. Americans and Asiatics consider 
that the contrast between this line of action and that adopted 
in later times in Nicaragua and Haiti is wholly in favour of the 
latter. That it is certainly the policy which appeals to the 
indigenous ruling class cannot be derded. Under the Good 
Neighbour Policy this class occupies the positions of power and 
authority; so long as there is no wholesale collapse of law and 
order they are responsible to no foreign power for their actions. 
They need not even preserve a convincing appearance of 
democratic government. The U.S. has unwaveringly opposed 
the pretensions of foreign rulers, such as the Emperor Maxi- 
milian in Mexico, but native Dictators, provided their rule 
assured an ordered field for foreign capit^ investment, have 
received recognition. 

To the British Colonial Civil Servant this system seems a far 
from satisfactory model for the future of the territories over 
which he has hitherto presided. He would point out that it 
protects misgovemment to any degree short of anarchy. Under 
this system the native ruling class is secured in a power which 
may well prove predatory. The peasants, and still more the 
minority races or primitives, are left at the mercy of the land- 
lord and usurer, who are the ruling authorities in their eco- 
nomic aspect. Imperialism, it is argued, may deprive the upper- 
class natives of the pomps and perquisites of power, but it does 
secure more even justice for the poor and the primitive. It is 
precisely because Colonial Civil Servants fear that Dominion 
Status would too often lead to South American conditions that 
they are inclined to advocate delay, caution and safeguards. 

It is of course truly argued that even if Colonial Imperialism 
docs assure justice betw^cen individuals, it does not in fact re- 
move the economic exploitation of the poor by the landlords; 
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and adds the wider exploitation of the w^hole country by 
foreign companies. The experiences of China under the Treaty 
Port System w'as an example of the evils of both policies. The 
Treaty Pow'ers had in their privileges most of the advantages 
of imperial possession and none of the responsibility for order 
and justice. Their treaty rights limited the development of 
Chinese capitalism, weakened the authority and restricted the 
pow’er of the Chinese government, but did nothing to curb the 
exploitation of the landlord or the oppression of the provincial 
militarist. For the Chinese people it w^as the w-'orst of both 
worlds, and in consequence it has turned opinion increasingly 
towards the third, the Russian solution, of Asia’s problem. 

Soviet Russia has evolved a new policy for the Asiatic 
peoples included in the U.S.S.R.: a policy which is neither 
colonial imperialism nor the Good Neighbour Policy, but 
which, in the eyes of Communists, contains the advantages of 
both. The Autonomous Soviet Republic is not a Russian 
colony with some sort of self-government; nor is it a weak inde- 
pendent state on its best behaviour to its powerful neighbour. 
In these territories of the U.S.S.R. the people rule themselves. 
They preserve their owm culture, and their own language is the 
official one; they make their own laws, and to some extent 
control their own economy. Yet the power of the U.S.S.R. 
protects them against foreign aggression. There is an implied 
limitation on their autonomy. It is presumed that these states 
must remain Communist. Communists woixld of course say 
that having once adopted a socialist economy, they have no 
desire to return to capitalism. Be this as it may, it is very 
doubtful whether they would be allowed to try. Secondly, they 
are wholly under the control of Russian military power. They 
may have their own military formations, but ffiese are in- 
tegrated into the Red Army. It is true that it can be argued 
that these limitations on autonomy are in fact present under 
both Dominion Status and Good Neighbour Policy. Nicaragua 
could not in fact become a Communist state; and although 
Iraq has her own army, there is also theR.A.F. at Habbaniya. 

Nevertheless, there is no doubt that in the sphere of psy- 
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chology the Russians have achieved a success beyond the 
power of colonial imperialism; and greater, too, than that 
usually attained by the Good Neighbour Policy. A Kazak or 
a Buriat Mongol not only feels himself, but in practice is, the 
equal in rights and authority of a Russian. Moreover, this is 
true not only of a small class of wealthy and powerful Kazaks, 
but of every man. The feeling that in the Colonial Empire the 
native, be he ever so rich or learned, is still regarded as an 
inferior, is the greatest handicap under which British policy 
labours. The realization that independence under the Good 
Neighbour Policy means one thing to the rich, and quite 
another to the poor, is the root cause of the underswell of dis- 
content in South America. 

As yet the Russian system has only been applied to territory 
sparsely inhabited and, with one exception, to territory which 
was formerly part of the old Russian Empire. The exception 
is outer Mongolia, once a part of the Manchu Empire, and now 
a Soviet state, but not a member of the U.S.S.R, Just, there- 
fore, as it remains uncertain whether full Dominion Status in 
an Asiatic country would really offer a satisfactory solution, so 
it remains uncertain whether the application of the Soviet 
system to large and populous countries, independent of the 
U.S.S.R., would be compatible with their continued indepen- 
dence. In this respect — die fact that there is a working model 
in existence in South America — the Gkx)d Neighbour Policy 
has an advantage over its competitors. 

The real possibilities of the Russian system seem to lie rather 
in its treatment of the minorities. The Autonomous Area — a 
unit less than that of a state — provides full cultural indepen- 
dence for primitive or fragmentary peoples, as well as for com- 
pact minorities. Such peoples, although protected by, and 
incorporated in, the U.S.S.R., are allowed a measure of 
autonomy which secures them against the oppression and 
exploitation of their more developed, or more numerous, 
compatriots. Whether it would be possible to apply this 
Russian policy to the minorities in a non-communist state, 
remains unproved. 
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The people of a Soviet Autonomous Area, although left 
within the framework of their own culture, are encouraged to 
advance, to acquire new techniques, and to engage in more 
profitable industries. Too often our own policy, in a reserved 
tract inhabited by a primitive people, has been to treat such 
an area as a museum piece, which must be kept isolated, not 
only from the wily usurer, but from any influence which could 
change or develop the culture. In China, where there are 
minorities of less developed or primitive peoples, the Chinese 
have adopted a different plan. The individual member of such 
a minority, who acquires Chinese culture and adapts himself 
to the civilization of the governing race, is treated on the same 
footing as a Chinese. If the whole tribe fully adopts Chinese 
customs and culture, they are, as a whole, henceforth treated 
as Chinese. This system has resulted in the relatively peaceful 
and harmonious absorption of large non-Chinese peoples, par- 
ticularly in the sou^- western provinces of Yunnan and 
Kueichou. In these provinces a large part of the population is 
of non-Chinese origin, but only a few of the most backward 
tribes still feel themselves to be aliens in the Chinese state. In 
Sinkiang, on the other hand, the Chinese policy has been less 
successfhl; because there the native popiilation has marked 
physical and cultural traits, which differentiate it from the 
Chinese. 

The Russian system, as is well known, leaves no place for 
the present ruling or landlord classes. Yet in some parts of 
Asia these classes are numerous, and are supported by a 
wealthy bourgeoisie. Such people see little or no attraction in 
the Russian policy; indeed, they are greatly afraid of its in- 
fluence upon their poorer compatriots. To these capitalists and 
landlords, independence means primarily a greater scope for 
the development of their own power. They are nationalist, 
but it is far from certain that they are in any sense democratic 
in their outlook. Many of them look forward to a fourth solu- 
tion for Asia. Their aim is independence without democracy, 
on any of the patterns already outlined. 

The recent history of Europe gives little support to the belief 
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that the common man— if he is really inclined to democracy— 
is able to make his inclination effective. There can be no doubt 
that the Asiatic peoples are as deeply intoxicated with the 
passion of violent and exclusive nationalism as are the peoples 
of Europe. It is not clear that this nationalism will necessarily, 
or even probably, take democratic forms. In Europe the ex- 
treme nationalists are seldom the fervent democrats, and there 
is no reason to think that the case is more likely to be other- 
wise in Asia. 

We must therefore consider the possibility of this fourth 
development: the appearance in Asia of extreme nationalist 
states which will be authoritarian rather than democratic in 
their internal policies. The coalition of Right and Left which 
today confronts the suzerain power in India, no longer exists 
in independent China, where the latent conflict of Left and 
Right has emerged to disrupt the original nationalist indepen- 
dence movement which had been the driving force of the 
Chinese Revolution. The Indian Congress party contains 
elements, big-business men and large-scale landlords, who are 
in no way less conservative than their like in other countries. 
The success of an independence movement containing these 
forces will not necessarily lead to any democratic form of 
government. Indeed, there is some reason to think that to 
many of these people democracy is one of the western ideas 
which they would like to eliminate in due course. 

It does not follow that all those in Asia who believe that 
authoritarian rule is desirable are ‘fascist’ in the European 
sense of the term. The polidcal traditions of Asia are not those 
of Europe. In the past Asia has combined, particularly in 
China, absolute monarchy with intellectual freedom. It may 
be that such a system no longer meets the need of the age, but 
this may not be obvious to all Asiatics, nor, if it is true, are the 
democratic forms which have been evolved in Europe those 
best suited to Asia, This question must be decided by the 
Asiatics themselves. The decision will not be helped either by 
forcing upon them systems which do not suit them, or by de- 
scribing as ‘fascists’ those Asiatic statesmen who are not con- 
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vinced of the value to their own countries of our concepts of 
democracy. 

Nevertheless, in one country, Japan, the form of the future 
government is the direct responsibility of the allied powers. 
Which of the four roads lies before defeated Japan? The reduc- 
tion of the country to permanent colonial status is not seriously 
contemplated by the British and American governments, and 
it is certainly not a setdement which would commend itself to 
China, or to Russia. Equally it may be doubted whether the 
allies who bore the main weight of the struggle against Japan 
would relish the prospect of that country becoming a client 
communist state associated more or less closely with the 
U.S.S.R. American public opinion seems to favour a solution 
by which Japan, shorn of her military power and overseas 
empire, is to become a republic, which will be cautiously 
admitted into the good neighbour fellowship at some future 
date. This solution is also favoured in Australia. It is, however, 
very doubtful whether it is one which the Japanese, left to 
themselves, will adopt. 

It is true that the sacred, ancient, imperial dynasty is the 
convenient symbol and cover of the ascendancy of the military 
caste; yet experience shows that such a symbolic dynasty is 
not necessary to the ascendancy of this class, nor does it follow 
that the throne cannot be made the guarantor of the domina- 
tion of some quite different element in society. Following de- 
feat in war it is easy to sweep away a dynasty; it is by no means 
so easy to ensure that the ex-sovereign’s subjects will become 
good democratic republicans. The fall of the HohenzoUems, as 
it proved, made possible the still more extreme absolutism of 
Adolf Hitler; the elinaination of the Mikado might lead to 
similar consequences in Japan thirty years hence. It is at least 
possible that the retention of a we^ened and shaken throne, 
whose future occupants woxild be very careful not to expose 
themselves to the risk of a further disaster, will be a better 
solution in the interests of peace. 

There is a further quesdon. Is Japan, to the rest of the 
world, really necessary? Japan differs from Germany in one 
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very important respect. Germany lies in the heart of, and is 
essential to, the economy of Europe. Japan, as the Tokugawa 
Shoguns proved for 250 years, can remain completely isolated 
from the rest of the world; or perhaps one shoxild say, could; 
for today the population has greatly increased, and the home- 
grown food supply is probably no longer adequate even on a 
very^ low standard of living. Moreover, a vast export industry 
upon which millions depend has been built up; how far is this 
industry, and those who live by it, going to survive defeat, and 
to what extent is it necessary to the economy of the rest of 
Asia? 

There can be no doubt that it is no longer possible for Japan 
to retire once more into her hermit shell. As the United Nations 
have declared that they do not intend to deprive the Japanese 
people of their legitimate right to live and trade, it follows that 
Japan must still find markets for her industry if this pledge is 
to have any reality. The problem before the Allies, and also 
before the Japanese people, is to find outlets for this industry 
which will not prepare the way for a new Japanese hegemony 
in the Far East. Japan must not follow the path which Ger- 
many trod after igi8, through economic disaster to Fascism 
and another fatal and ruinous defeat. 

A solution for Japan is required which will avoid creating 
further causes of war. It must therefore eliminate the danger 
of another Japanese attempt at world conquest, and it must 
equally avoid the peril of leaving conquered Japan as a bone 
of contention among her neighbours. Fortunately, Japan, un- 
like Germany, is not in the world of today a potential great 
pow'er by virtue of her inherent natural resources. The country 
lacks most of the vital raw materials of industry, and therefore 
of war. Events have shown that even a carefully calculated 
and long-prepared stroke was relatively feeble matched against 
the immense power of the U.S,A., to which that of Britain and 
the other United Nations engaged against Japan would always 
be added. 

Stripped of her continental bases, surrounded by a ring of 
islands held by the United Nations, without a fleet, and with- 
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out the power to build an air force, her imports carefully con- 
trolled and scrutinized, Japan will be forced to renounce her 
dream of continental conquest. In this situation the Japanese 
will evolve, under the pressure of altered circumstances, an 
internal order adapted to their needs. Whether this will result 
in the overthrow of the monarchy and the establishment of a 
capitalist republic controlled by the merchant class, or to the 
emancipation of the peasants, possibly through a movement 
which would use the Throne as a symbol of legitimacy and 
continuity, need not concern the victorious Allies, so long as 
they remember that no political solutions are final. 

Wars to end war have not so far achieved their purpose; we 
should be foolish to believe that the age of the atomic bomb is 
necessarily the threshold of Utopia. A solution which is pre- 
sumed to be permanent will merely induce a static frame of 
mind and blind us to the observation of inevitable change. 

C. P. FITZGERALD 
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CHAPTER I 


The Importance of Asia in War and Politics 

IN FIGHTING this war we have come to a watershed dividing 
two periods of history. The landscape leading up to it is more 
or less familiar, and accordingly we often speak of World War 
II, comparing this war with World War 1. The landscape on 
the far side is felt to be unknown and this accounts for an in- 
tense and often doubting interest in the future. 

It is the importance of Asia which makes this war a water- 
shed. Asia was for several centuries an area in which political 
history and the economic fate of hundreds of millions of people 
were determined by things that happened somewhere outside 
of Asia. We have now crossed over into a period in which 
things happening in Asia, opinions formed in Asia, and de- 
cisions made in Asia, will largely determine the course of 
events elsewhere in the world. 

Our ability to see beyond the watershed to reconnoitre the 
future depends largely on whether we have enough knowledge 
of Asia and enough confidence in our knowledge to use it as a 
surveyor uses his instruments. If we feel that the data of Asia 
are more or less comparable to the data of horse racing, we 
shall waste our opportunity at the end of this war by playing 
hunches in politics and treating our own future as one big 
gamble. 

Americans in pre-Pearl Harbour Asia lived in a world of 
privilegej either colonial privilege or the special advantages 
conferred by treaty in China. The American businessman in 
Asia rarely had to get out and hustle. He held key positions and 
could afford to wait until the business was brought to him. In 
politics, the Asiatic was always the petitioner; and a life which 
demands no keener political perception than is needed to ac- 
cept some petitions, reject o&ers, and forward still others to 
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higher quarters, does not strenuously develop the brains of the 
professional diplomat. 

Even in Japan, the foreigner was lulled by a sense of supe- 
riority and advantage. The Japanese, not strong enough to 
challenge openly the world order in which they held a second- 
rate position, necessarily worked for long years in secret to pre- 
pare their "New Order in East Asia’ before they tried to set it 
up by force. Although in the period between 1931 and Pearl 
Harbour the secrecy had worn diaphanously thin, the Japa- 
nese were saved by the fact that the majority of the experts had 
by then, through patient adherence to habitual thinking, de- 
veloped a portentous technique for seeing through brick walls 
and no aptitude for seeing through glass.^ 

American lack of facility in Asiatic languages is a good 
gauge of the shallowness of American expert knowledge of 
Asia. Or, to put it the other way around, the premium on the 

1 On October 20, 1941, less than two months before Pearl Harbour, our 
ambassador in Tokyo set down his thoughts about the replacement of Prince 
Konoye, the slow-motion imperialist, by General Tojo, the hair-trigger 
militarist. Because the American press and radio were ‘almost universally 
interpreting the present government as a preliminary move leading to an 
attack on Russia or to some other positive action which will inevitably bring 
about hostilities between Japan and the United States’, our ambassador 
thought it well to ‘set forth certain factors, some based on fact and others on 
valid assumption’, which would ‘indicate that the opinion which appears to 
have been accepted by the American public . . • may not be an accurate 
appraisal ’ These included:— 

1 . ‘We think that a reasonable motive for the resignation . . . was Prince 
Konoye’s belief that the conversations with the United States would make 
more rapid progress if our Government were dealing with a Prime Minister 
whose power was based on a commanding position in and on support of the 
Army, . . * 

2. . indications of a willingness on the part of the Tojo Government to 
proceed with the conversations . . . would imply that it is premature to stig- 
matize the Tojo Government as a military dictatorship committed to the 
furtherance of policies which might be expected to bring about armed con- 
flict with the United States.’— Tfli Tears in Japan, by Joseph G. Grew, Simon 
& Schuster, pp. 459-460. 

No comment is needed, except to point out that it would take about two 
months to prepare and launch such an enterprise as the attack on Pearl 
Harbour. 
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knowledge of English and other European languages by 
Asiatics is a good index of the status of privilege which Ameri- 
cans enjoyed. The young American businessman did not need 
to learn more than the smattering of Chinese, Japanese, 
Malay, or pidgin English which made it easier to give orders 
to serv’ants. His promotion did not depend on learning a lan- 
guage well enough to get inside the actual working processes 
of Chinese, Japanese, Javanese, or Indian business. It was 
taken for granted that the local, ‘native’ businessman would 
prepare and ripen each deal until it was ready to be plucked 
by the foreigner. He would then bring it to the foreigner and 
discuss the final details in English. 

In diplomacy, it was the rare exception to carry on a con- 
versation in an Asiatic language. A certain number of young 
diplomats and army, navy, and marine officers were expected 
to learn an Asiatic language; but few of them used it habitually 
for social purposes. Even the routine work of reading and ex- 
cerpting local newspapers was most commonly done by 
‘native’ clerks. It was altogether exceptional to find a news- 
paperman who could conduct an interview in an Asiatic lan- 
guage, or read a local ne^vspaper, or who made it a habit to 
travel widely in the interior of Japan or China or India. Most 
missionaries w^ere occupied in interpreting only specific aspects 
of the West to the East. When they interpreted the East to the 
West it was natural for them to stress those aspects which indi- 
cated the need of more money for missionary work. Many o 
the most influential books on the politics and even the history 
of Asia were written by men who could not read source mate 
rials in the language of the people whose affairs they author! 
tatively discussed. 

It was a common experience to hear a lecture or read a] 
article, by an ‘expert’, describing China as a chaos of mili 
tarists, opium, squeeze, concubines, Communists, and malevc 
lent encroachment on foreign interests. Perhaps a week late 
there would be offered a lecture or article describing tb 
Chinese as a democratic people, guided by a devoted band ( 
wise political leaders who were preparing, among other thing 
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an unlimited field for American enterprise and profit. The 
American who can recall such an experience may well reflect 
on it. How far did he feel, at the time, that he had reliable 
criteria for judging the relative expertness of experts who con- 
tradicted each other? 

At the time of the Chinese Revolution of 191 1 the majority 
of the American experts (and of course the Europeans, too) 
were strongly of the opinion that a republican form of govern- 
ment was absolutely unsuitable for the Chinese. An emperor 
was the only thing the Chinese could understand. They were 
not interested in self-government. All they wanted was stable 
government, of a paternalistic kind — law, order, and reason- 
able taxes. The war lord Yuan Shih-kai was described as a 
strong man of the kind that China needed and the Chinese 
could understand. Sun Yat-sen was described either as an 
amiable but unpractical idealist, or as a mischievous visionary. 
Before the establishment of the Nationalist Government in 
1928 the Nationalists or Kuomintang were described as an un- 
manageable horde, deeply tinged with Bolshevism, who would 
plunder foreign business and create nothing of their own. After 
the Kuomintang had broken with the Communists and come 
to terms with foreign business, the Communists were described 
as a bloodthirsty rabble who on the one hand were entirely 
incited by the Russians and on the other hand had neither roots 
nor place in Chinese life and could be exterminated almost 
overnight if the Chinese Government were given the necessary 
mumtions and planes. This overnight extermination went on 
for ten years, until 1937. In that same year, when the Japanese, 
after years of aggression, made their ‘final’ attack on China, 
the overwhelming majority of the experts was positive that the 
Japanese would get everything they wanted within three 
months. 

This is a very much condensed record, but one thing at least 
seems to be clear. America’s ‘expert opinion’ is so incompetent 
that usually when the majority of the experts agree, they are 
wrong. In the face of such a record, do Americans feel that 
when the majority of the experts on China suddenly begin to 
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say the same thing very emphatically, it will be safe to believe 
them? The record of our experts on Japan, which will be con- 
sidered in a later chapter, is even worse. 

To make the experts the scapegoats for our own ignorance 
and confusion is, of course, no solution. The fact is that only 
a public which holds the experts to account can enforce the 
kind of competition in which good experts show up and bad 
experts are shown up. Discussion groups like to be told things, 
but rarely set their own brains to work to form an independent 
opinion. Yet it is a simple thing to compile the record of what 
an expert has said or written, and equally simple to compile 
the record of the editorial policy and judgment of a newspaper, 
showing the proportion of attention it gives to European and 
Asiatic problems, its score in correct and mistaken analyses, 
and the relation between its foreign and domestic policies. The 
records of Senators, Congressmen, and the State Department 
can be compiled in the same way. If experts had to address 
audiences which did this kind of homework, we should soon 
have better experts. 

A sceptical and critical introduction of this kind is necessary 
as an attempt to clear the ground. In this book no pretence will 
be made that there are inner mysteries in Asia which have to 
be accepted on faith. The general assumption will be that 
Asiatic problems can be understood by anyone who can un- 
derstand any other kind of problem. There will be emphasis 
on facts which others have not emphasized, but the facts will 
be easily verifiable. Opinions will be stated which differ from 
the opinions of others, but the reasons for the opinions will be 
plain, and they will be given in a form which is an appeal to 
reason, not to faith. 

Unfortunately, we Americans have several handicaps in 
tackling the problems that we are going to have to tackle. One 
big handicap is our habit of thinking in terms of Europe, When 
we direct our political thought toward Africa or Asia, we are 
still in the habit of routing it via Europe. The Neutr^ty Act 
is a good example. Passed in 1939, it was drafted by Europe- 
minded men who assumed that the kind of war it would need 
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legal restraint to keep us out of would be a European war and 
no other. It is a typical inconsistency that at the same time that 
this kind of thinking was prevalent, it was also widely assumed 
that the natural course of events would probably lead to a war 
in w^hich Germany would attack Russia from one side and 
Japan from the other. In other words, Japan, on the Asiatic 
side, was taken as a secondary factor; Germany, on the Euro- 
pean side, as the primary factor. It was such thinking that led 
to what Walter Lippmann calls the ‘unbelievably reckless con- 
duct’ of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations in July 
1939, tw^o months before the outbreak of war in Europe, when 
it advised the State Department to abrogate the Commercial 
Treaty between America and Japan. This was done, and 
‘Japan w’as put on notice that we were her avowed antago- 
nists’. Yet the same Senate Committee, in the same month, 
also made the decision ‘to refuse to lift the arms embargo 
which prevented Britain and France from buying arms here 
to resist Germany — the Germany which had been allied with 
Japan since 1936’! Lippmann’s opinion is that ‘it would be 
hard to find a more perfect example of total incompetence in 
guiding the foreign relations of the people’.^ 

This, of course, was written with tihe advantage of hindsight. 
It is fair and pertinent to recall that Lippmann himself^ though 
an opponent of German ^grandizement, failed to appreciate 
that in order to stop Germany, Japan must also be stopped. 
At the end of 1938, when Japan simultaneously took Hankow 
and Canton, he soberly advised that Japan had already won 
the war in China.^ 

^ U, 5 . Foreign Policy, little, Brown & Co., p. 42. 

* ‘Even though the Chiuesc continue to offer some active and even more 
passive resistance, the Japanese have won the war, and the operations from 
now on are likely to be not much more than the mopping up that follows 
any great victorj*. The consequences of the victory are enormous. China, 
which has been a centre of formidable resistance to the advancing Empire 
of Japan, will become a vassal contributing to the power of the Japanese 
Empire. What w^as once a liability of the first order has been changed by the 
conquest into an asset of incalculable value. 

Tn Eastern Asia, where live one quarter of the population of the globe, 
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When political situations are grossly misread both by an 
official body which has inside information and by America’s 
most experienced commentator on international affairs, it does 
little good to be scornful after the mistakes have been made. 
Such mistakes are not usually the result of pure obstinacy or 
deliberate perversity. They are more likely to be explainable 
as the expression, by individuals, of attitudes, assumptions, and 
habits of thinking which are characteristic of a large part of 
the community. It is the thinking of the community that needs 
to be examined. I'he American people blundered through a 
whole decade of indecision and wrong decisions from the Japa- 
nese invasion of Manchuria in 1931 through the rise of Hitler, 
the Italian conquest of Abyssinia, the Marco Polo Bridge inci- 
dent and the renewal of war in China, the Fascist overthrow 
of the Spanish Government, the betrayal of Czechoslovakia, 
and the outbreak of war in Europe, to Pearl Harbour in 1941. 
At each crisis we moved or drifted in the wrong direction, 
never in the right direction. 

After World War I, what blanketed everything else in 
American thought was the fact that America had entered and 
decided a European war. And when we turned our backs on 
the League of Nations and went ‘back to normalcy’ with Hard- 
ing, there can be no doubt that we — y/t as a people and not 
just we as a few, befuddled politicians — ^felt that we were 
escaping just in time from Europe and its entanglements. 

Old assumptions and habits of thought were buttressed by 
this outcome of the war. Europe w^as made more than ever the 
focus of all thought and discussion about isolation and self- 
sufficiency as opposed to contact with and involvement in the 
affairs of the rest of the world. It was taken for granted that if 
any problem could be dealt with in European terms, it could 

the Japanese are supreme. The Russians are helpless, the French are intimi- 
dated. the British position is shattered, and the Americans are withdrawn, 
though we are still entangled in the Philippines. The strategic foimdations 
of one of the greatest empires of history have been, it would seem, securely 
established.* — Walter Lippmann, ‘Today and Tomorrow*, JVho Tork Herald 
Tribune^ October 27, 1938, 
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be dealt with in world terms. If it could not be dealt with in 
European termSj it could not be dealt with at all. 

We w^ere as Europe-centred in the negotiation and imple- 
mentation of policy as we were in debate and thought. Rather 
than challenge Japan at the Versailles Peace Conference in a 
way which might prevent concentration on European issues, 
China’s complaints about Japanese encroachments were 
evaded and the Chinese were allowed to withdraw from the 
conference. 

It is a good thing for Americans at the present time to recall 
that the rise of Japan was on the whole favoured both by 
American government policy and by American popular 
opinion. National policy was influenced by the consideration 
that the danger of a colonial partition of China was not yet 
past. America wanted free competition in China, not the cut- 
ting up of Chinese territory into exclusive colonial preserves. 
The Open Door doctrine of 1899 was intended to further the 
American policy. 

It was a doctrine of *me too’, although it did not even men- 
tion equality of opportunity. America did not want China to 
be divided up, for fear that countries which established colonial 
possessions there would favour the sale of their own goods and 
the investment of their own capital, to the detriment of Ameri- 
can enterprise. Since America, though now vigorous enough 
to take part in almost any economic competition, was not yet 
sure what American activities would become most important, 
it was desirable to ensure that no country should acquire in- 
terests which would later enable it to block the entry or de- 
velopment of American interests. However, it was recognized 
that certain ‘spheres of interest* had already been established 
in China by European powers. The American move was made 
to prevent a further development of spheres of interest, but no 
attempt was made to abolish those already marked out. 

The Open Door was a consistent development of a policy 
America had long followed in China, not a new departure. 
America in the past had not wanted to take over territorial 
concessions in the Treaty Ports, just as America in 1899 did 
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not want China partitioned. A ^concession’ was an area in a 
Treaty Port made over to a foreign government by the Chinese 
Government. Within this concession the foreign flag flew and 
the foreign government maintained its own police and courts. 
There were also one or two ‘settlements’, which instead of be- 
ing assigned to a single foreign government were international 
in character. American citizens lived in these concessions and 
settlements, where they had the same rights and privileges as 
other foreigners, including the protection of American law. 
America believed that this kind of encroachment on China 
should not be extended; but we also believed that when any 
encroachments were made, Americans were entitled to an 
equal footing in taking advantage of them. We worked quite 
freely within the framework of the imperialistic period, right 
up to Pearl Harbour. Mr. Crew’s dispatches and diaries are 
striking evidence that our official concern \vas merely that no 
agreements extorted from China by Japan should diminish 
existing American privileges or exclude America from future 
opportxmities. 

The Open Door policy should always be thought of as an 
Anglo-American policy. This is an important point, because 
there is a quite general tendency to think that Britain was one 
of the countries ‘stopped’ by John Hay. As a matter of fact 
the ground was prepared for the Hay notes by Rockhill, later 
American Minister to China. A friend of John Hay, he worked 
closely with the British authorities. A great deal of the actual 
phrasing of the Open Door declaration was the work of an 
Englishman, Hippisley, a former member of the international, 
but predominantly British, staff which controlled the Chinese 
Customs, the principal source of revenue of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. The explanation is that the British held the strongest 
position in China. They preferred exploitation of China imder 
a system of international privilege, working through such de- 
vices as the Treaty Ports, extraterritoriality, the control of the 
customs, and the right to maintain warships in Chinese terri- 
torial waters and to send them up the Yangtze River. If, how- 
ever, there had been wide-open competition in annexing 
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colonial possessions in China, the lion’s share would have gone 
to the British lion. Therefore, when the British encouraged the 
Americans to initiate the Open Door policy, and then threw 
their own support heartily behind it, the matter was decided. 

In this Anglo-American doctrine of ‘me too’ lay hidden the 
fiaw^ that fatally w^eakened our opposition to Japan’s encroach- 
ments in China. In the whole record of our protests to Japan^ Britmn 
and America never once contested Japads right to make demands m 
China, "VVe only protested that privileges acquired by Japan 
should not exclude us. 

In 1904-1905, at the time of the Russo-Japanese War, the 
Open Door doctrine was only a few years old, and had not yet 
acquired enough dignity and stability to make it free of the 
danger of being upset. All the Great Powers except Russia 
W'ere distant from China and approached China by sea routes. 
It was comparatively easy for them to agree on the ‘rules of 
the game’ in their competitive exploitation of China. Russia 
alone had a land approach to China, and consequently there 
was always the latent risk that Russia might upset the rules of 
the game by using her army to create some situation which 
could not be handled by the navies of America and Europe. 

In such a situation it was felt that Japan might develop into 
a good w’atchdog against Russia. A good watchdog might well 
be considered entitled to a good kennel in South Manchuria, 
right on Russia’s doorstep, even though South Manchuria was 
Chinese territory. American popular sentiment supported 
national policy, because Japan was thought of as a country 
which could be useful and would never be dangerous, and be- 
cause the Tsar w'as never popular in this coimtry and the tsarist 
system of political exile in Siberia was decid^y unpopular. 
1 1 was therefore easy for President Theodore Roosevelt to come 
forw'ard ^ the mediator in peace negotiations between Japan 
and Russia at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, which resulted in 
better terms than Japan was entitled to in view of the fact that 
the military victory w’as not decisive. 

America’s willingness to make special allowances for Japan 
reached its peak in 1917, in the Lansing-Ishii exchange of 
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notes. One paragraph of Lansing’s note reads: ‘The Govern- 
ments of the United States and Japan recognize that territbrial 
propinquity creates special relations beUveen countries, anjd; 
consequently, the Government of the United States recognizes' 
that Japan has special interests in China, particularly in that 
part to which her possessions are contiguotis.’ While it is true 
that in 1923, ‘in the light of the understanding arrived at by 
the Washington Conference’, the agreement was cancelled and 
made ‘of no further force or effect’,^ it is also true that from the 
Mukden Incident in 1931 to Pearl Harbour in 1941 many 
Americans who found business with Japan profitable con- 
tinued to argue on Japan’s behalf that Japan had valid special 
interests arising out of contiguity to China. 

Four major results of the Washington Conference require 
brief interpretative comment. 

1. Britain abandoned the Anglo-Japanese alliance. This in- 
dicated that, European problems supposedly settled, power 
should be projected into Asia from Europe and America, and 
should not be projected from overstrong bases within Asia. It 
relieved a deep American uneasiness about the alliance be- 
tween Japan, holding a beachhead position in Asia, and 
Britain, whose policy apart from this alliance had long been 
relatively close to that of America. 

2. Japan withdrew from Shantung. This reaffirmed the as- 
sumption that Japan’s proper function (except in Manchuria) 
was to act as a junior partner in a system of treaties, privileges, 
controls, and safeguards, dominated by Britain and America, 
by which China was partly propped up and pardy nailed 
down, Japan ought not to set up short-range controls inter- 
fering with the Anglo-American long-range controls. 

3. Britain, America, and Japan agreed not to fortify certain 
strategic points. This was at the stipulation of Japan, and was 
the Japanese price for the abrogation of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance. 

4. A naval ratio was established of 5 for America, 5 for Bri- 

^ For quotation of original text, see G. Nye Steiger, A Histony of the Fear 
East, Boston, 1936, pp. 765-766, 802 mU i. 
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tain, and 3 for Japan. The British and American calculation 
was that Japan, with the smaller ratio, w^ould not be able to 
emerge aggressively from her corner of the Pacific but would 
be safe, guarded by the inability of America and Britain to in- 
terv’cne easily in Japanese home waters. The Japanese calcu- 
lation was that Britain and America would honour the non- 
fortification agreement mentioned under the preceding point. 
Japan would not. By combining secret fortification of bases 
with adroit use of her navy, Japan would in fact be able to 
build up an offensive potential offsetting the intentions of the 
5-5'-3 ratio. 

Russia, although holding an important geographical posi- 
tion in Asia and on the Pacific, was not invited to the con- 
ference. Tw’O assumptions were involved in this exclusion: — 

1 . The Soviet order would not survive, and Russia’s place in 
Asia and on the Pacific should be discussed only with whatever 
government succeeded the Soviet order. 

2. Russia, like Japan, should be kept from projecting into 
Eastern Asia, at close geographical range, any influence preju- 
dicial to the long-range Anglo-American system of world 
pow^er. 

It is not surprising that a generation whose thought and 
indeed whose instinctive behaviour was based on such assump- 
tions failed to develop a body of experts who could explain to 
the American public what was going on in Asia. Our thinking 
about Asia stemmed from the great age of navigation at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, w’hen the old caravan 
routes were superseded by new sea routes. We still divide Asia 
into Near East, Middle East, India, South-east Asia, and the 
Far East. We do so because we habitually think of approach- 
ing different sectors of Asia by different sea routes and because 
trade, colonial conquest, and political influence used to be 
projected into each of these sectors from points on its coast. 

We now need to think of Asia not as a number of scattered 
regions to be approached by sea, or even by air, but as a vast, 
continuous area, within w'hich communications by road, rail, 
and air, and industrial production, distribution, and con- 
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sumption, can be developed on a scale not surpassed by that 
of North America, 

The old formula represents only half of an equation; the 
half which expresses a historical lag, the continuing but 
diminishing influence of old factors in a new situation. For the 
new half of the equation we must work out a formula appli- 
cable to the longest land frontier in the world, curving for 
thousands of miles from Vladivostok to the Black Sea. 

On one side of this frontier there is only one state, the Soviet 
Union; but the most important of its sub-states, which have a 
frontier in common with one or more foreign countries, have 
recently been granted the right of independent diplomatic re- 
presentation and action. The complex populations of these 
sub-states, though full citizens of the Soviet Union, differ 
ethnically, linguistically, and culturally from the Russians and 
often have close traditional afiBliations in non-Soviet territory 
adjacent to the Soviet frontier. On the other side of the fron- 
tier there are many totally different states containing many 
different peoples and cultures; but every single one of them 
also has linguistic and other ties with some part of the Soviet 
population. 

Somewhere betw^een the inland, Soviet frontier of Asia and 
the many coastal sectors of Asia, there is a new balance to be 
struck. Not a static balance, but a balance of forces, maintain- 
ing poise but allowing for change. The main forces entering 
into the balance will be: — 

1. The retentive power of imperialism. We are already en- 
titled to hope that the age of imperialism is over, in the sense 
that imperialism no longer has the power to increase its terri- 
torial spread. Imperialism, however, will recede unevenly, and 
in parts of the colonial world it will recede more slowly than 
many people have hoped. Moreover, even after the imperial 
structure has been dismantled some of the historical effects of 
imperialism will endure a long, long time. 

2. A spread of Western democracy, which is permeated with 
capitalist thought. Some countries will quickly take over the 
political structure of democracy. Others will be strongly in- 
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fiuenced by the thought of democracy, but will take on its 
political structure only slowly or only in part. 

3. A comparable spread, especially in the interior of Asia, of 
the Soviet form of democracy, which is permeated with 
Marxist thought. As in the case of capitalist democracy, the 
rate of spread and the degree of influence will be uneven. 

Of course there are many who deny the possibility of such 
a thing as a form of democracy moulded by Marxist thought. 
Whatever our own opinion of the Soviet form of society, how- 
ever, we must accommodate ourselves to the fact that there are 
others who consider it democratic, because they are allow^ed 
to integrate themselves with it, instead of being subordinated 
to it as colonial subjects. For well over a hundred years we 
have taken for granted the ascendancy of capitalist thought as 
the civilized mode of thought. Countries ’which escaped colonial 
subjection were accorded our esteem, and built up their own 
self-esteem, largely according to their success in adopting the 
thought and institutions of capitalism. Even in colonial coun- 
tries we measured progress and prosperity not only by the 
spread of the capitalist enterprises of the ruling nation but also 
by the spread of capitalist thought among the subject people. 

Capitalist ascendancy of this kind is no longer unchallenged. 
Marxist thought is now’ as fluently and cogently expressed in 
such Asiatic languages as Buryat-Mongol, Kazakh, Uzbek, 
and Tajik as it is in Russian or Ukrainian, because Marxist 
thought has rooted itself as firmly in the minds of these peoples 
as it has in the minds of the Russians and Ukrainians. In most 
territories adjoining the Soviet frontier Marxist thought can- 
not be dismissed as merely ‘subversive propaganda’. It is no 
longer subversive, but competitive. Almost everywhere in 
these territories the old, indigenous ways of thought have lost 
some degree of prestige. In some of them capitalist thought has 
long held high prestige, even when it was resisted, or accepted 
only in part. Marxist thought, although it also meets resistance, 
is now gaimng rapidly in prestige because of the growth of the 
Soviet Union into an immensely powerful state. 

Problems of the industrialization of China and the rest of 
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Asia, now so fashionable, should be considered in the light of 
the fhct that industrialization is no longer identified with the 
unchallenged prestige of capitalist thought. The prestige of 
Soviet industrial production has increased with every victory 
won by weapons made in Soviet factories; and this prestige 
extends to the system of production as well as to the things 
produced. Along the inland frontier of Asia we may expect to 
see Soviet engineers increasingly consulted where formerly the 
only engineers consulted were European or American. If we 
are politically intelligent, we shall expect the Soviet engineers 
to be consulted on the organization and management of pro- 
duction as well as the design of machines and the layout of 
factories. We may count on seeing, over wide areas, the partial 
acceptance of Marxist ideas and the adoption of one or another 
part of the Soviet system. 

What, then, will be America’s primary concern with Asiatic 
problems? I shall be dealing with the American interest under 
a number of topics; but here, in this opening chapter, there is 
a prcliminaxy point which I want to make clear. 

We cannot assume that Americans can draw authoritative 
blueprints for Asia. We cannot assume that Asia will follow 
some course ideally suitable to us. We are powerful enough — 
if we prove skilful enough — to influence Asia; but there are 
also strong tendencies for things to happen in Asia whether we 
want them to or not. Our relation to Asia is reciprocal. If Asia 
is a problem to us, we are also a problem to Asia. Americans 
do not remember this nearly often enough. 

I can illustrate very simply what I mean. At the time of the 
United Nations conference on financial policy at Bretton 
Woods in July 1944, many American newspapers editorially 
criticized the views of the United States and British Treasuries. 
The tone of the criticism was indicated by the saying: ‘Bankers 
of the world, unite! You have nothing to lose but your Keynes!’ 
Now China, and a number of other countries, are unable even 
to think of how they are going to tackle their economic prob- 
lems except in terms of the probabilities and potentialities of 
American loans, investments, credits, and trade policies. 
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Therefore, if they see a battle shaping up between the Ameri- 
can Government, represented by the Treasury, and private 
financial interests speaking through the press, they must hold 
up their own planning and thinking until the internal decision 
in America is clear. 

In this sense America is a very real problem to Asia; and the 
American problem and the Asiatic problem interact. If certain 
key solutions arc not reached in America, corresponding solu- 
tions in Asia ^vill be delayed. The situation in Asia is such that 
we cannot lightly cause delay in beginning to tackle major 
problems. Delay would cause dislocations of our own economic 
and political interests. America must realize that Asiatic prob- 
lems arc not academic. They work out to a plus or minus in 
American exports, imports, jobs — or breadlines, because un- 
less we do our share in developing markets in Asia for what w^e 
produce, as w’cll as in Europe, Latin America, and Africa, w^e 
shall not be able to employ all the men who should do the pro- 
ducing. An American policy toward Asia is therefore not a 
luxury but a domestic, American necessity. 



CHAPTER II 


Japan^ the Exponent of Cut-rate Imperialism 

WASHINGTON is full of cxpcrts who will tell you that the Japa- 
nese are mysterious, fanatical, and not to be understood by any 
ordinary use of the intellect. The same experts are also ad- 
dicted to citing bits of lore which, they tell you condescend- 
ingly, explain why the Japanese always do this or never do 
that. In London, you can turn up just as many of these experts. 
The awe in which we hold them is remarkable. Somehow, no- 
body ever successfully challenges the racket. And yet, confused 
though the record of our experts on China is, the record of our 
Japan experts is even more fantastic. Probably at the end of 
the war it will turn out that some of the most true, devoted, 
unquestionii^, esoteric initiates of the Japanese Emperor cult 
have been holding jobs in the United States Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and State Department, all the time. The same 
thing holds true for the Japanese Liberals cult, the Samurai 
Spirit cult, and a number of other hidden mysteries. 

A crosslight can be thrown on our expert thinking by two 
quotations from Sumner Welles’s The Time for Decision. On the 
subject of the Japanese invasion of Manchuria in 1931 Mr. 
Welles writes, on page 278; . . Neither the Department of 

State nor American representatives in the Far East had, prior 
to the invasion, any accurate or realistic conception of Japan’s 
true intentions. Yet all during the summer months Japanese 
military officials had been blatantly frank about their inten- 
tions, and the extent of their military preparations had been 
by no means concealed. The United States was caught by sur- 
prise in spite of these warnings.’ 

On p^e 294 Mr. Welles writes: ‘There is no foreign post 
where it is more difficult for an American Ambassador to leam 
the truth than Tokyo. The reports of Ambassador Grew from 
the outset of his mission to the last days — seen in the light of 
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the present — reflected with amazing accuracy the true trend 
of events.’ ^ 

Evidently it made little difference whether our condition 
w'cre one of being negligently uninformed or one of being well- 
informed but inhibited in some way from applying our know- 
ledge. Neither information nor lack of information was really 
pertinent to our minds, because our thinking was governed by 
a number of conventions. Such facts as came our way had to 
be fitted to the conventions. If they did not match up with 
them, they were either ignored, or evaluated wrongly, or not 
evaluated in time. Even the ‘amazing accuracy’ attributed to 
Ambassador Grew only became evident ‘in the light of the 
present’. 

And the old conventions continue to govern our habitual 
thinking about Japan. They are the sacred cows of our cheaper 
Japan-expert Brahmins. Without the cows, the Brahmins 
wnuld not be revered, and without the Brahmins the cows 
would not be sacred. We shall never be able to treat the cows 
as COW'S if we continue to admit the authority of the Brahmins, 
and we shall never shake the authority of the Brahmins unless 
we stick to the point that a cow is a cow and the hell with 
sanctity. 

Sacred Cow Number One, and in fact the cow to end all 
cows, is the Japanese Emperor. If we can make sense of him, 
there is nothing left of the legend that things Japanese are in- 
comprehensible to the Western mind. Does the cult of the em- 
peror mean the same thing to Japanese generals, admirals, 
directors of banks and corporations, factory workers, and 
peasants in the fields? Should America advocate the removal 
of the emperor as a focus of militarism, or support him as a 
focus of anti-militarism? Would a democratic monarchy be 
w''orkablc wTth a Japanese emperor at the apex? Where do the 
Japanese liberals belong in our political thinking? To what 
extent is it true that ideas originating outside of Japan are 
incomprehensible to Japanese minds, and ideas originating 

^ Welles, Sumner, Thi Time for Decision, Harper & Bros., 1944. This is a 
Utde too laudatory. Sec the footnote on page 2. 
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inside Japan incomprehensible to our minds? Some of these 
questions will be dealt with in a later chapter on American 
policy, but it is well to raise them here because at one point or 
another they touch the great emperor hoax. 

The orthodox ‘expert’ approach to the position of the em- 
peror in Japan is all too often weakened by accepting the pre- 
mise that in Japan the emperor is officially holy. This obliges 
the experts to pursue through the rabbit warren of history, 
literature, and Shintoism the rabbity questions of how holy 
the emperor is, and in what ways the idea of this holiness works 
in the minds of Japanese. To submit to such restrictions is as 
unscientific as it would be to limit oneself to a purely doctrinal 
investigation of such a complicated and sophisticated idea as 
that of the Holy Trinity, abandoning the resources of religious 
history and comparative religion. Moreover it is unnecessary. 
The truth is that the emperor can be taken out of the shadows 
of mystery by analysing recent Japanese history as a whole. 
We are as free to use our common sense about Japan as about 
any other nation; and if we do, it is not at all impossible to 
understand the main structure of modem Japan, including the 
position of the emperor. 

About a hxindred years ago, soon after Perry opened Japan, 
a group within the Japanese people staved off foreign conquest 
by effecting their own quick and crushing conquest of the 
nation. By this conquest they brought their countrymen 
within the orbit of Western trade and Western political con- 
ventions even more effectively than if Japan had been made 
a colony; and it was this that made colonial conquest unneces- 
sary. 

Internal conquest of this kind in Japan was possible because 
the internal balance of Japanese society in the middle of the 
nineteenth century happened to be so poised that the shock 
administered by Perry’s squadron, although not strong enough 
to shatter Japan’s cohesion, was strong enough to throw con- 
trol into the hands of a group that was well equipped to seize 
and use control. This group was one which had developed un- 
der the crust of the Tokugawa government. It was not opposed 
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to the kind of power which the Tokugawa had, but hungry 
to appropriate that power. 

For two and a half centuries Japan had been under the 
Tokugaw^a Shogunate. The Shogunate was a peculiar institu- 
tion of centralized feudalism. The emperor reigned, but did 
not rule. The shogun was interposed between him and the 
nation. Like the emperor himself and all feudal nobles, the 
shoguns held their dictatorial powers by hereditary right. The 
office in this period was held by the Tokugawa family; but this 
family was an offshoot of the Minamoto group of clans, each 
of which was descended from the son of an emperor. 

A very brief explanation of a few Japanese terms is advisable 
at this point — if only because such terms are frequently used 
to thicken unnecessarily the fog of legend about Japan. The 
following definitions have been made as simple as possible, and 
it should be remembered that full definition w'ould involve a 
great deal of detail and qualification, because in Japan, as in 
Europe, feudal terms meant somewhat different things at dif- 
ferent periods. 

Shogun: Originally a general. In the Middle Ages, when the 
frontier between the Japanese and the Ainu aborigines still ran 
right across the main island of Japan, the position of com- 
mander-in-chief against the Ainu was an important feudal 
post. Out of this military function there developed the political 
function of the shogun as a kind of hereditary feudal prime 
minister. Eventually the shogun usurped most of the real power 
of the emperor. There were, of course, similar but not identical 
tendencies in feudal Europe. 

Daimyo: A great noble, corresponding to those European 
feudal nobles who w^ere pow^erful enough to be the real rulers 
of their territories. Nominally the power and privileges of a 
daimyo were delegated to him by the emperor. 

Samurai: Gentry, who like the feudal gentry of Europe 
ranged from lesser nobles down to squires. A samurai owned 
allegiance to a daimyo. Sometimes he owned land and was 
protected by the daimyo, who in return could summon him to 
arms at any time. Other samurai, who had ceased to own 
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land, still owed armed service and received in return a stipend, 
paid in grain or computed by the value of the grain, showing 
that originally land and rank went together. 

Ronin: A masterless warrior who had renounced or been re- 
leased from his samurai allegiance to a daimyo. 

Although the Tokugawa shoguns, like earlier shoguns of 
other clans, were legally sanctioned in their office by grant or 
decree of the emperor, they had in fact won their position by 
success in feudal wars between the great noble clans of Japan. 
These were not civil wars which attempted to change the 
political order; they were purely competitive wars between 
rivals aspiring to dominance within an unchanging system of 
power. The Tokugawa clan had laid its grasp on power in the 
great battle of Sekigahara, in 1600. To make its hold perma- 
nent, the clan relied on tw^o policies: — 

1. It set up a capital at Yedo, later known as Tokyo or 
‘Eastern Capital’, at a distance from Kyoto, the emperor’s 
capital. The shogun was interposed completely between the 
emperor and the business of government by the requirement 
that all feudatories should sign a written oath of loyalty to the 
shogun. 

2. The feudatories were divided into two classes: those who 
had fought on the side of the Tokugawa clan before the battle 
of Sekigahara, and those who had submitted only after that 
battle. Distinctions of privilege between these two groups were 
intended to ensure that the early allies of the Tokugawa would 
always be on the watch against any dangerous growth of 
power among the ‘outer’ clans whose allegiance had been 
given under compulsion. 

Under this rigid structure of power the emperor remained 
ritualistically the source which conferred a sanction on the real 
power held by the shogun. In spite of this venerability, how- 
ever, neither the common people nor the nobles who enjoyed 
real power worked very hard at venerating him. The prevail- 
ing attitude toward the emperor was a good deal like that of 
the many Christians who believe that of course God exists and 
religion is a good thing, but rarely go to church. 
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By the time that Perry sailed into Yedo Bay in 1853 no 
society in Europe or Asia could compare with that of Japan in 
the completeness and tenacity of its feudal outlook and feudal 
institutions. In 1641 seclusion from foreign contact had finally 
been enforced, except for a few carefully watched and strictly 
circumscribed Dutch and Chinese at Nagasaki, and for about 
two hundred and fifty years the Tokugawa shoguns had de- 
voted themselves to the sole principle of maintaining and per- 
petuating feudal institutions. 

Nevertheless, there was great internal pressure in Japan. 
The Tokugawa and the ‘inner’ clans most closely associated 
with them had, in the course of enjoying their privileges, be- 
come largely attached to cities in which Aey could spend their 
w^ealth. By doing so, they nourished merchants who gradually 
raised the importance of wealth in money to a level at which 
it could compete, as a social and political sanction, with aris- 
tocratic birth and revenue in grain from landed estates. The 
urbane English historian, Sansom, beautifully describes how 
the feudal standard of revenue from the land in grain inter- 
acted with the merchant standard of revenue from profit on 
the turnover of capital. Markets and prices were upset and all 
values confused to the point where some samurai surrendered 
their social privileges for the sake of economic advantage, 
while on the other hand so many prosperous merchants were 
attracted by the traditional prestige of an aristocratic connec- 
tion that there came to be ‘a regular tariff for the entry of a 
commoner into a samurai family’.^ 

WTiile these changes were undermining the cohesion of the 
Tokugawa and their close adherents, the older feudalism re- 
mained relatively vigorous among the great lords of the ‘outer’ 
clans, the most important of which were grouped in South- 
western Japan. They had an unimpaired feudal control over 
their own retainers and peasants, whereas change had grown 
up slowly around the Tokugawa until it embarrassed them like 
hea\7 ivy on an old oak. 

^ Sansom, G, B., Japm: A Short Ctdiural History^ D. Applcton-Century, 
New York, 1931, p. 514. 
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From these outer clans came most of the men who con- 
quered Japan from within, with the result that the ‘new’ Japan 
of the Meiji Era (1868-1912) was founded by men whose 
minds were coloured by the strongest feudal traditions in the 
society of old Japan. 

Commodore Perry showed the warriors of Japan that Wes- 
tern countries had the ships, the weapons, and the methods to 
conquer Japan if once they determined to do so — a revelation 
which gave the most daring men in the outer clans an oppor- 
tunity to overthrow the Tokugawa Shogunate and conquer 
their own country imder the guise of saving Japan from foreign 
conquest. 

One of the earlier modem authorities on Japan points out 
that ‘fifty-five individuals may be said to have plaimed and 
carried out the overthrow of the Yedo administration’ — the 
shogunate. Of these only eight were nobles of the emperor’s 
own court, who had titles but not territory. Five were terri- 
torial nobles of the daimyo class. The remaining forty-two 
were from families of lesser rank or wealth among the samurai 
of the outer clans. ‘The average age of the whole did not ex- 
ceed thirty.’ 1 

The decisive group belonged to a class which had enough to 
lose to be fundamentally conservative, and enough to gain to 
be willing to risk bold experiments. They were born at a high 
enough level in feudal society to be not diffident about taking 
the lead; at a low enough level to be ambitious. In age, they 
stood below the heads of clans who were hesitant in the face of 
strange, new emergencies. In class, they stood at the level 
where the demands of the great broke down in transmission to 
peasants, commoners, and townsmen. They were in touch both 
with the giving of orders and with the evasion of orders. To 
such men, at certain junctures in history, there comes the op- 
portunity to arrogate to themselves the giving of orders, com- 
bined with the knowledge of how to see that those orders are 
executed and not evaded. 

* Captain Frank Brinkley, article ‘Japan’ in Eruyclopeedia Britamica, 1 ith 
cd., 1911. 
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The story of the ‘revolution’ against the shogunate, quickly 
consolidated as a counter-revolution under the Meiji Era, is 
extraordinarily intricate. The main factors and phases can, 
however, be intelligibly summarized: — 

1. The emperor was dug out of his innocuous desuetude and 
made a new focus of national loyalty combined with feudal 
loyalty. This made it possible for key men on the Tokugawa 
side to evade their feudal loyalty to the shogun on the excuse of 
a higher loyalty to the emperor. It also made possible a divi- 
sion of the spoils between the two major anti-Tokugawa clans 
of Satsuma and Ghoshu, which, if the shogunate had not been 
abolished, would have had to fight each other to see which 
clan should establish a new shogunate. 

2, Unity in face of the foreigner was used as an appeal to 
effect a quick regrouping around the emperor. The new, con- 
fident young leaders dared to train peasants in the use of fire- 
arms. With these troops they first crushed those of the sword- 
bearing samurai who were so quixotic that they could not tell 
the difference between an unprofitable windmill and a profit- 
able new militarism. Then, by resorting to the new device of 
conscription, they used armed peasants to hold down unarmed 
peasants and made it possible for the bigger feudal nobles to 
continue as a privileg^ class of great landowners. 

National conscription, enacted in 1872-1873 and revised in 
1883, was used as a dam to prevent the peasants from breaking 
out in revolution. Since the dam backed up a great reservoir 
of peasant manpower, there had to be a spillway to ease the 
pr^sure. The spillway was expansion into the continent of 
(\sia, the stages and timing of which became acute political 
issues from the beginning of the Meiji Era.^ 

^ ^ See E« H. Xorman, Soldier and Peasant in Japan: The Origins of Conscrip- 
tion, York, 1943. Also his earlier book, Japan^s Emergence as a Modern 
^^te, ^cw York, X940* VVidcly read in Japanese sources, this young Cana- 
lian IS already the most authoritative contemporary analyst of Japan*s 
iconomy, society, and government. He is to some extent a disdple, and in a 
erne the successor, of Sir George Sansom, whose Japan: A Short Ctdtural 
History^ unrivalled for its combination of learning, insight, and gentle wit, 
*nds at the beginning of the Meiji Era. 
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la order to carry out their programme, the men who con- 
quered Japan from within had to get there ahead of Western 
imperialism. The foreigners had already begun to impose con- 
trols over Japan in the form of extraterritorial rights and cus- 
toms tariffs favouring cheap imports from abroad. To prevent 
these controls from being extended, the founders of modern 
Japan took the lead themselves in expanding trade. 

More trade meant more wealth and power in the hands of 
those engaged in trade. A clash between trading interests and 
feudal interests was avoided by recourse to that eminendy 
modern device, the merger. The 'insiders^ of the feudal group 
went into trade. Japan, an agrarian country, had a negligible 
accumulation of cash capital. The government, by using its 
power to tax, could raise capital to expand trade and industry 
rapidly, without coining under foreign economic control. In 
its use of this power, the government gave charters and sub- 
sidies in planned rotation to create and promote the necessary 
new economic activities. Thus the feudal class remained politi- 
cally supreme, but what the feudal class did with its power was 
profitable to trade and industry. Because of this the new eco- 
nomic interests which might have competed with the old 
political interests became instead intertwined with them. Con- 
versely, it was easy for men of samurai origin to enter banking, 
trade, and industry when these pursuits were made auxiliary 
to the interests of a government which was also of samurai 
derivation; and this was made even easier by cash grants from 
the government. 

The emperor was brought into the team by the investment 
of ‘imperial household’ funds in the new enterprises. In this 
way the emperor remained the ideological pillar of the feudal 
system and became at the same time a main pillar of vested 
interest in the new capitalistic structure. 

From the beginning, the development of an internal market 
was made subsidiary to the development of markets abroad for 
Japan’s new products. Japan was deficient in coal, oil, and 
iron, the basic requirements of heavy industry and armaments. 
Japan had therefore to produce witii the utmost cheapness, in 
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order to pile up profit balances for the purchase of these re- 
quirements. The peasants had to be kept poor, so that surplus 
labour from the land would wdllingly enter factories at low 
w’ages; but this meant that neither peasants nor factory workers 
could buy the new factory products in large quantities. 

In this way the Japanese \vho conquered Japan created a 
remarkable dual system, combining a highly cartelized in- 
dusliy with an agriculture which preserved the social outlook 
of feudalism. Capitalism treats agriculture as an activity in 
^vhich capital can be invested. Feudalism draws tribute from 
the farmer, but does not invest capital in the land. In Japanese 
agriculture the tenant has duties, the landlord rights, under a 
sharecropping system w’hich forces the tenant to pay tribute in 
order to be allow^ed to work the land. The landlord, being able 
to make would-be tenants compete against each other, is not 
under pressure to spend capital in modernizing the methods of 
agriculture; he simply assumes that the way to increase crops 
per acre is to increase the aches per cropper. 

The peasants, therefore, became the draft animals dragging 
Japan’s chariot of ‘remarkable progress’ which admirers 
abroad were so ready to praise. To keep them docile, a number 
of devices w^ere elaborated. Men were kept under social con- 
trol by heavy indoctrination during military service. One part 
of their minds had to be made modem enough so that while in 
uniform they could efficiently handle the necessary weapons 
and machiner>\ Another part had to be kept feudal in outlook, 
so that after conscription they would return contentedly to the 
rice paddy and the fishing smack. It is impossible here to go 
into detail, though the details can frankly be called fascinating 
as a study in the manipulation of people. For instance, there 
was a deliberate screening out of students and urban workers 
in peacetime conscription, so as to keep the standing army 
heavily peasant-minded. 

Women w^ere kept under social control by the industrial 
barrack system. A girl in a textile mill would be indentured for 
a term of years, under a cash advance to her parents. Living 
in a barracks, she had tlie minimum contact with the urban 
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mind. She was fed and looked after well enough to prevent 
physical deterioration, and given enough education to make 
her a more nimble worker. ‘Education’, however, had a strong 
emphasis on deportment and social attitude. As a result, she 
would eventually return to her rural home unaffected by her 
sojourn in the industrial age, meekly willing to accept a mar- 
riage arranged by her parents, and to accept also the fact that 
her surplus earnings would either be retained by her parents 
or be made over to her husband’s family. 

The success of Japan’s rulers in exploiting feudal agriculture 
and mechanized industry has a bearing on two problems 
which puzzle Americans — Japan’s overpopulation and the 
possibility of a future democratic Japan. 

Japan’s overpopulation is closely related to rural poverty 
and unmechanized fanning. The farmer who has no capital 
and whose landlord refuses to invest capital and demands a 
heavy rent can only get more out of the land by putting more 
labour into it. Unable to hire labour, he must have children 
to help him; but when the children in turn have children, 
there are too many mouths for the land to support. In Toku- 
gawa Japan the surplus was kept down by infanticide, grimly 
described in farming language as mabiki^ ‘the word used of 
thinning a row of vegetables’.^ In modern Japan the surplus 
goes into the factories, but the constant rural overproduction 
of children keeps up the competition for jobs and keeps down 
wages. In the relatively liberal 1920’s there was, not unnatu- 
rally, a tendency to limit families by birth control; but under 
the militarists the teaching of birth control is forbidden and the 
people are taught that large families are a social and patriotic 
duty. 

This kind of overpopulation cannot be remedied by colonial 
conquest, as Japanese propaganda persuaded many Americans 
to believe. The only remedy is to raise social standards to a 
level where a woman is not a chattel and can refuse to serve 
simply as breeding stock, and to raise economic standards to 
the level where both farming and factory families can save 
1 Sansom, op, cit,, p. 508. 
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money and can afford to have the children they want, wdthout 
being forced to go on having children for the sake of child 
labour. 

As for the problem of a future democracy in Japan, it is the 
fashion to say that the Japanese are incapable of understand- 
ing ideas alien to their owm culture. The history of Japan, 
however, does not support the ^almost fatuous dictum’ that the 
East is unchanging,^ In the sixteenth century, when the Japa- 
nese were living in a world of purely Oriental thought, Chris- 
tianity spread rapidly among them, aided by ‘the desire of the 
great feudatories to derive profit from foreign trade’ coming 
in with the ships w’hich brought the missionaries. The exter- 
mination of the Christians less than a century later was also 
not a purely religious question. Both Christian nobles and 
Christian peasants fought in the feudal wars and peasant in- 
surrections which ended in the triumph of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate, and the final stand of the Christians, when 37,000 
were killed at the Castle of Shimabara in 1638, ‘was among the 
immediate causes’ of the Tokugawa policy of seclusion.® The 
inference is clear: any system of thought or belief has both 
political and economic implications, in the ‘mysterious’ East 
as in the ‘rational’ West. The Japanese, like other people, can 
adopt any system of society; but only if the changes made go 
beyond catchwords and permeate the whole society. Democ- 
racy in Japan cannot be attained by changing the status of the 
emperor, but will require democratic changes throughout 
Japanese society. 

There is in fact a democratic potential in Japanese life, 
which has had to be kept down by force. From 1931 onward, 
each crisis of Japanese policy has been preceded by attempts 
of the people to form democratic parties and to vote against 
war. The militarists have forced crises abroad partly in order 
to seize and keep control at home; and since, in these crises, 
they have always professed to be defending the interests of the 
emperor, the emperor is now identified as the resort of final 
appeal against any democratic trend. The democratic poten- 
^ Samoni, cit, p. 424. * Ibid., pp. 407, 408, 
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tial is Still there, but if it is ever to emerge we must first, in the 
words of Sun Fo, ‘puncture the myth of the divinity of the 
Mikado’.^ 

The indications of Japan’s own history are borne out by the 
record of the Americans of Japanese ancestry, who have shown 
themselves capable of being Americans of the finest kind. They 
have been guilty of no sabotage either in Hawaii or on the 
Pacific Coast, and without their loyalty and labour in Hawaii 
the damage at Pearl Harbour could not have been repaired so 
quickly. Their military units in Italy are the most decorated in 
the American Army, and individuals on special duty in the 
Pacific have shown outstanding heroism. There is a lesson in 
the fact that the spirit shown has been better in Hawaii, where 
there is less economic and social discrimination, than among 
the Pacific Coast Japanese, who have been the victims of de- 
liberately incited and organized prejudice. ^ We have been ex- 
traordinarily stupid, as well as cruel, in not publicizing widely 
the American-ness of our fellow-citizens of Japanese ancestry. 

Military aggression was the only possible outcome of Japan’s 
social system, and it will be renewed unless the Japanese are 
allowed to change the system. The whole structure was one 
of war. Such a structure could not stand securely unless the 
Japanese flag flew over the sources of war materials; and as 
the war materials did not exist in sufficient quantities within 
the Japanese islands, access by trade to sources abroad had 
sooner or later to be converted into control of the sources 
abroad. 

Because of our habituail thinking, we have failed to see how 
these interacting factors link the Japanese ‘liberals’ (another 
sacred cow) and ‘militarists’. It ought to have been a basic 
assumption instead of a shocking discovery ‘in the light of the 
present’ (to pick up again Mr. Welles’s perhaps uninten- 
tionally deadly phrase) that the opposition between militarism 
and Japan’s commercial and industrial interests was only one 

^ Sun Fo, *The Mikado Must Go*, Foreign Affairs^ Oct. 1944, p, 23. 

*For full documentation, see Prejudice: Japanese-^Americans: Symbol of 
Racial Intolerance^ by Carey McWilliams. little^ Brown & Co, 
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of timing. Japan’s trade profits paid a heavy tribute to build 
up a military and naval establishment powerful enough to 
seize raw material sources abroad if necessary. 

If necessary — when? The liberals were those who hated to 
close the profitable period of preparation for war. The mili- 
tarists were those who argued the advantages of each oppor- 
tunity to convert preparation into execution. The militarists 
were professionally prone to argue that the hog had been 
fattened and was ready for slaughter. The liberals were pro- 
fessionally prone to urge that the hog would become even 
fatter if not killed quite yet. 

This disagreement as to the timing of aggression — a very 
different thing from disagreement in principle as to the pro- 
priety of aggression — has been a thread running through all 
the recent history of Japan. It was exposed to view early in 
the ‘liberaP Meiji Era, and was never hidden after that. Japan 
adopted conscription in 1873, after acute controversy. Before 
conscription was adopted, the fire-eaters agitated for the con- 
quest of Korea. They wanted a ‘samurai war* with the naked 
sword, and they were largely the men described by Norman as 
‘the more obtuse and noisy (hence less dangerous) reac- 
tionaries’ who were against conscription. The proponents of 
conscription were against the premature invasion of Korea, 
but they were not against conquest abroad. The only issue was 
whether to conquer Korea with swords or to wait, prepare, 
and do it later with guns. 

The emperor was integral to the expansion of Japan, 
whether the trigger was pulled late or soon. Economic^y, he 
belonged with the liberals, because of his huge investments. 
Militarily, he belonged with the militarists, as the ritualistic 
fount of military morale. Socially, he belonged with both 
liberals and militarists because he was the keystone of the arch 
of economic and social privilege under which the people passed 
on their way to ‘work, obey, fight’.^ Our failure to identify the 

^ It is not surprising that it is difficult to document the wealth of the 
Japanese Emperor. The Ear East Tear Bock^ Tokyo, 1941, gives t h e following 
partial list of his industrial holdings in 1938: — 
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Japanese emperor with Japanese imperialism is akin to our 
failure to detect that timing, not principle, was what divided 
‘liberals’ from militarists. We shall never be able to draw up a 
rational policy toward Japan until we recognize that only 
revolution can solve the problem of the imperial institution in 
Japan. It is the institution that counts; the personal character 
or predilections of any individual emperor are more or less 
irrelevant. 

It is a mistake to think that Japan could achieve ‘demo- 
cratic monarchy’ by reform. We Americans are likely to be 
misled by thinking of England as the example of a democratic 
monarchy. Because the English Revolution came before our 
own, and Cromwell is for us only a schoolbook figure of secon- 
dary importance, we are not aware of the ghost of King 
Charles I, who no longer needs to look over the shoulder of 
the occupant of the English throne, but is still there, behind 
the throne. One of the important reasons why the British can 
be democratic and have a king too is because, at a time which 
has now receded so far into history that it can be talked about 
without discomfort, the English people cut off the head of an 


Nippon Yusen Kaisfaa (shipping) 
Mitsui Bank 
Hypothec Bank 
Oji Paper 

South Manchuria Railway 
Tokyo Electric Light 
Bank of Japan 
Taiwan (Formosa) Sugar 


161.000 shares 

54.000 sheires 

10.000 shares 

62.000 shares 

38.000 shares 

24.000 shares 

141.000 shares 

40.000 shares 


Perhaps more significant is the following description of the Emperor’s 
legal ability to make use of his economic power, taken from the same source: 
‘The ordinary civil or commercial law is applicable to the [imperial] pro- 
perty only when it does not conflict with the Imperial Household Law and 
the present law.’ 

Shirosi Nasu, in his Aspects of Japanese Agriculturey New York, 1941, lists 
the following imperial land holdings in 1939: — 

Forest 292,775,000 acres 

Prairie 340,550 acres 

Fit for paddy rice 22,596 acres 

Fit for upland rice 56,220 acres 
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English king. Until the Japanese people have done something 
equally progressive (whatever the suitable equivalent of cut- 
ting off heads may be), everybody will be uncomfortable and 
no palliative reform will be adequate. 

We have also yet to recognize the fascist character of Japa- 
nese society, and to draw the proper conclusions. This prob- 
lem has been muddled for us by people who talk of Japanese 
imitations of German methods and policies as if they merely 
conferred on Japan an appearance of fascism, or constituted 
an imitative, secondary fascism. The truth is that Japanese 
fascism is more deeply rooted than that of Germany. Nothing 
could be more quintessentiaily fascist than the Japanese 
phenomenon of a w^hole society of twentieth-century hands 
guided by medieval brains. So medieval was the texture of 
society in Japan when ^modernization’ began that the mon- 
strosity of fascism could be created by keeping the minds of 
men and women unchanged, while introducing new technical 
skills for their hands. 

Germany had to do the opposite: to retain the twentieth- 
century technical skills while turning the minds of her people 
back toward medievalism. The whole insane, obscene night- 
mare of Hitler, Rosenberg, ‘blood and soil’, the ‘leader prin- 
ciple’, the creation of elites, and the sadistic frenzy of anti- 
Semitism can with rough accuracy be called a synthetic feu- 
dalism, as compared with Japan’s continuation of feudalism 
into the tw'cntieth century. The difference between the two 
countries can be summed up in one especially interesting con- 
trast; even stupid Nazis know that they have been taught, in- 
doctrinated; but many intelligent Japanese do not know that 
their minds have been shaped for them, because the condition- 
ing to which they are subjected is the continuation of a process 
begun long ago. 

At this point it is advisable to look into the record of 
America’s connection with the rise of modem Japan. We find 
t\vo traditional themes in American writing about Japan: dis- 
l^c of the competitor, leading to somewhat random accusa- 
tions of unfair methods and sinister ambitions; and sympathy 
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for a fellow-competitor whose interests were in some ways 
closer to ours than those of more powerful competitors. In ex- 
pressing either like or dislike, our vocabulary, like our thought, 
was largely political. It did not range into a deep searching of 
social trends because we ourselves were playing our part in an 
age of imperialism. 

In the circumstances it was natural even for Americans who 
studied Japanese, and even for those who grew up in Japan, 
to accept Japanese explanations of Japan’s history, politics, 
and economic problems. Moreover, the average American who 
seriously studied Japan was, because of his own social position 
and income, in touch chiefly with the upper middle class; and 
the upper middle class in every country has its o^vn concep- 
tions, preconceptions, and misconceptions about its own 
country, as has become uncomfortably obvious in recent years. 

Americans, and Europeans too, in taking over the views and 
explanations offered to them by some Japanese, habitually 
made the mistake of thinking that they were getting the right 
answers from the Japanese. It is no wonder that the more 
rounded knowledge of a Sansom and the more deeply pene- 
trating observations of a Norman were altogether exceptional. 
Nor is it surprising that the post-revolutionary Russians, com- 
ing on the scene with fresh minds, or at least with preconcep- 
tions quite different from ours, were often right in stressing a 
number of phenomena whose importance we underestimated; 
although the Russians too, trained in European concepts of 
‘class warfare’, made their mistakes in analysing the society of 
Japan.i 

After the defeat of Germany in 1918 Americans who thought 

^ Sec O. Tanin and E. Yohan, Militarism and Fascism in Japan, New York, 
1934, and JVAen Japan Oats to War, New York, 1936. There has been con- 
siderable controversy over theories about Japan among Soviet authorities. 
Both Tanin and Yohan have been purged, or at least have ceased to pub- 
lish. In 1937 the important journal Tikhii Okean {Pacific Ocean) was rebuked 
for overestimating the strength of military fascism in Japan and under- 
estimating the potential popular resistance to it. It is unfortimatc that there 
is not a wider selection of Russian comment on Japan available in traia- 
lation, because its general average is high. 
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of Japan as a dangerous competitor began to outnumber 
Americans who thought of Japan as a legitimate competitor 
and profitable customer. By that time, however, Japan had 
perfected a remarkable technique which can best be described 
as cut-rate imperialism. Continuing to work within the system 
of international treaties as a competitor in China, Japan also 
went Ixyond competition and set to work to eliminate the 
power of Britain and America from Eastern Asia. 

A number of devices were used in combination: — 

1 . Abuse of the right of political asylum was one of the de- 
fects of the extraterritorial system. Chinese war lords and cor- 
rupt politicians who had made their pile w^ould retire to Hong 
Kong or Dairen, or to a foreign concession or international 
settlement, put their money in a foreign bank, under a foreign 
flag, and live in security, Japanese militarists, especially agents 
of the Kwantung Army, like Doihara, improved on this: they 
encouraged and financed Chinese adventurers to use Japanese 
concessions as bases in which to plan civil wars and from which 
to sally out on trouble-making expeditions. When disorder re- 
sulted, the Japanese came forward as loyal supporters of the 
international system of ‘law and order’, strengthening their 
military forces on the spot and appealing to the common in- 
terest of Britain and America in law and order. 

2. The precedents built up in this way were skilfully used at 
the time of the fighting in Shanghai in 1932 and again in 1937. 
The Japanese foimd useful support from local British and 
American interests for the claim tiiat the Japanese forces, using 
a part of the International Settlement as a beachhead for an 
attack on the Chinese City of Shanghai, were only trying, in 
their blunt way, to secure ‘law and order’; while the Chinese, 
by resisting, were endangering the ‘neutrality’ of the Settle- 
ment. 

3. The confusion which they created in China was also ex- 
ploited by the Japanese in another way. Foreign enterprise 
interested in China was urged to think of the advantages of 
investing in Japan instead. Let Americans count on Japan as 
a reliable country — expanding, of course, but steady and 
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strong. Japan wanted investment money, not risk money. Let 
the Americans invest in Japan. The Japanese themselves would 
undertake enterprises in China in which there would be, for 
Americans, too much risk. Being closer to Asia, knowing Asia 
better, and being able and ready to apply disciplinary pres- 
sure when needed, the Japanese would be able to make profit 
enough for themselves and enough more to pay the interest on 
American investments in Japan. 

Japan made a mistake in attacking us at Pearl Harbour. 
We should not let this mistake wipe out the memory of our 
owTi mistakes. By the time of Pearl Harbour, the Japanese had 
thoroughly undermined the international system of ‘law and 
order’, extraterritoriality, concessions, and privileged econo- 
mic activity in which we and they had for so long been part- 
ners. Through this partnership the privileged nations had held 
an advantage over China; but the system provided no method 
of control when one partner, Japan, used legality for lawless 
purposes. American policy in the Far East had lost all drive 
and originality. We had no policy except to appeal to statutes 
of law and order; we had no intention to create the realities of 
law and order and had never made up our minds at what point 
to stand and defend law and order. 

With this in mind, we should not deceive ourselves with too 
much smug self-approval for having abandoned extraterri- 
toriality in China after Pearl Harbour. We abandoned some- 
thing that no longer worked, partly because we had not made 
it work. We abandoned something that we would not have 
been able to restore. The policy decision was one that required 
litde decisiveness of the mind. That leaves us with a problem 
for the future which requires real thought and real decision. 
The age of imperialism, though not dead, is withering. The 
decades of drift are over. We must now set a course. Have we 
any idea what course to set? 
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Reyolution and Nationalism in China 

NiNETEEXTH-CENTURY China was different from Japan in one 
all-important respect. There was no group capable of unifying 
the country by internal conquest. The imperial dynasty, w^iich 
was of Manchu origin, could not create Chinese nationalism, 
Chbese landlordism had many feudal characteristics, but the 
landlords themselves w^ere a ‘scholar gentry* with no military 
feudalism in their tradition. 

China escaped conquest partly because of rivalry between 
the nations which might have divided her territory, partly be- 
cause outright territorial conquest was giving way to new, 
more indirect methods of imperialism. Within limits, repre- 
sentatives of the imperial court and government were able to 
play one foreign government off against another, but even this 
field of manoeuvre was restricted when foreign diplomatic 
representatives presented their demands to China in a body 
instead of individually. 

In such a situation, new leadership in China had to be re- 
volutionary and had to be directed both against the govern- 
ment and against the entrenched foreign interests which had 
indirect control over the government. Foreigners in China in 
ign almost universally failed to understand this. The more 
intelligent foreigners were in favour of reform but they thought 
of reform in terms of stronger, more honest administrators who 
would make the government wwk better. They did not appre- 
ciate the extent to which the government had become identi- 
fied with foreign treaty privileges limiting the sovereignty of 
China and the powers and functions of the government. 

To the minds of most foreigners in China, anything that 
went beyond the programme of administrative reform was not 
realism but ‘extremism*. *\\Ticn events proved that reform 
always broke down, the cxtraterritorially protected Treaty 
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Port foreigners, concerned primarily with the perpetuation of 
their vested interests, merely retreated from political analysis 
to political mythology. According to this mythology, *the 
people of China’ were congenitally incompetent in politics. All 
they really wanted was law and order under a strong govern- 
ment which would cut down corruption and not tax too 
heavily. The natural symbol of such a government was a 
revered emperor. Therefore, the really ‘progressive’ policy was 
to strengthen the imperial administration with as many foreign 
advisers and special commissioners as possible, to maintain a 
stiff front with gunboats and garrisons against ‘irresponsible 
mobs’, and to give ‘idealists and dreamers’ a rough brush- 
off. 

Faced with this combination of cold power and stony in- 
credulity, more and more sober, hard-headed, businesslike 
Chinese became ‘extremists’ and ‘visionaries’, providing an 
urban upper-class revolutionary leadership. In the earlier 
phases the successful Chinese merchant or banker would con- 
tribute to secret revolutionary societies and help an ardent 
apostle of revolution like Sun Yat-sen, even if he were still 
afraid to show his own hand openly, because he was impatient 
of his own government and resentful of foreign privilege both 
as a Chinese and as a merchant or banker. Foreign merchants 
trading in China were not subject to Chinese taxation, China’s 
tariff, imposed by treaty, made the importation of foreign 
goods so cheap that Chinese enterprise was hampered in build- 
ing up home industries. Foreign banks could actually issue 
their own notes, in Chinese currency values. And while honest 
Chinese money had to compete under a handicap, dishonest 
Chinese money, looted by war lords or grafted by corrupt 
oflScials, could always find a refuge in foreign banks. The 
honest and able Chinese merchants and bankers and indus- 
trialists were forced to decide that they must work for a new 
kind of Chinese government which would mobilize enough 
strength to force the foreigners to loosen their stranglehold. 

Chinese abroad were even more enthusiastic in the cause of 
revolution. While foreigners in China had more than equality, 
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Chinese abroad had less than equality. In America and other 
countries they were denied naturalization. In the colonial 
countries they were treated on a level with the subject peoples. 
A number of poor Chinese had become successful and wealthy 
in the colonies; but the money that they had made conferred 
no rights on them. To take their money back to China was no 
solution. In making it, they had learned ways of doing things 
that were not the ways of the old China. Only a new China 
could give them scope for the kinds of things they had learned 
to do, new opportunities of investment for setting their money 
to work, and political rights w^hich, as they very well knew, 
were a necessary complement to their economic abilities. Even 
if they were to stay abroad, only a new China could give them 
the assurance enjoyed by citizens of a country with equality of 
status. 

Westerners, impatient of the ‘antics of hot-headed boys*, 
were slow to appreciate the key importance of students in 
Chinese colleges in giving a real impetus to the revolutionary 
movement. They represented a class of unique importance in 
the social structure of China, and in the decades between 191 1 
and 1931 they represented successive generations coming of 
age at a time of crisis in their country’s history. 

Throughout Chinese history a few men, if they had luck m 
addition to brains, have always been able to rise from the hum- 
blest origins to the highest posts, by passing the state examina- 
tions and proving their abiliti^ in office. But the democratic 
value of the Chinese respect for education and brains has fre- 
quently been overestimated. In practice, the sons of leisure 
families had an advantage in the intense and protracted study 
needed to pass examinations, since the study was of a kind in 
which a private tutor was almost a necessity. In an overwhelm- 
ingly agricultural country like China, the sons of landlords 
inevitably outnumbered all others in higher education. Under 
the old order it was they who became the mandarins. 

As the influence of foreigners increased, the faster a Chinese 
rose to be a high official the sooner he came to the level at 
which he was called on the carpet by foreign officials and re- 
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presentativeSj to provide for satisfying a foreign demand, to 
make good some deficiency which had brought down a foreign 
protest. Moreover, the traditional system of Chinese educa- 
tion was breaking down. The government itself saw that it was 
necessary to introduce modern schools, in which foreign sub- 
jects were taught in foreign languages, especially English. It 
was the able student whose mind was both fed and aroused 
by these changing conditions. He might not have experience 
and maturity, but his intelligence told him that he must either 
use his training to free his country from the foreign control 
intertwined with the imperial system, or meekly serve the 
foreign domination of China. His youth gave him the ardour 
to make the patriotic choice, and his partly foreign schooling 
brought him into sympathy with the new businessmen who 
also stood partly outside of the traditional system, because, in 
making their money in the new ways, they were daily forced 
by the system of unfair privilege to make a dollar for the 
foreigner before they could make half a dollar for themselves. 

Naturally, when all of these factors first began to work to- 
gether, there were always those who would rather serve the 
foreigner than risk losing the half dollar. There were always 
those who would not refuse an immediate post in a subservient 
government to work for the ideal of a future post in an indepen- 
dent government. Nevertheless, as modem education spread 
and wealth grew, even those who dared not show themselves 
in the revolutionary movement would act only inefficiendy and 
reluctantly to impede it. 

In the history of the Chinese Revolution, changes in the 
composition of the following are even more important than 
changes in the leadership. By the time that Sun Yat-sen died, 
in 1925, the ideas and methods of organization developed by 
the middle-class nationalist leaders had spread out among the 
people as a whole. Once this stage was reached, periods in 
which the revolutionary movement was controlled by its 
leaders began to alternate with periods in which the leaders 
were pushed ahead by the demands of their followers. There 
was an early enthusiasm for revolution among men who, like 
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the leaders, had been partly detached by changing conditions 
from the old ways of thinking and of doing things — soldiers 
and under-officers, workers on the new railways and steam- 
ships, and in the new mines and mills and factories, employees 
in government offices of a new type, like the Post Office, which 
had ramifications all over the country but which did not, hits 
daily routine, inculcate the mental habits of the bureaucratic 
underling of the old type. Many of these people, especially the 
soldiers and unskilled labourers, were of peasant origin, and 
from them the idea of revolution with a new purpose even- 
tually spread back among the peasants and took root among 
them. The new revolutionary ideas were quickly understood 
by the peasants, who already had a tradition of rebellion 
against misgovernment. Indeed, Sun Yat-sen himself had 
been influenced by the traditions of the great Taiping Re- 
bellion of the mid-nineteenth century; it was part of the 
peasant background which gave him a stronger instinct for 
action, and a deeper faith in the common people, than most 
of the Western-educated intellectuals. 

We can, therefore, mark off the course of the Chinese Re- 
volution into phases. Each phase had a double aspect: a par- 
tial increase in the cohesion of China, and a partial loosening 
of the foreign grip. Each phase was greeted, at the outset, by 
cries of bloody murder from the foreign vested interests in 
China — ^which had great influence with their consular and 
diplomatic representatives on the spot and their governments 
at home — protesting that all the values of law, order, pro- 
perty, and society were being subverted, and that chaos 
threatened. Each phase closed with a partial softening of 
Chinese demands, in order to consolidate major gains by mak- 
ing minor concessions, and with tentative acceptance by some 
foreigners, merging into grudging acquiescence among all 
foreigners. 

Although the foreigners in China had uniform rights and 
privileges, they did not have uniform interests. There were 
always a few who saw a chance of gaining an advantage over 
their competitors by being a little bit ahead in coming to terms 
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with the Chinese with whom they did business. On the whole, 
newcomers looking for new kinds of business were quicker to 
yield than the old-timers whose interests were vested in the old 
order. For this reason American enterprise tended to be more 
liberal than British enterprise, and led the way in dealing with 
independent Chinese businessmen, while the British clung 
more stubbornly to the old system of the ‘compradore’, the 
Chinese agent and go-between tied to a particular foreign 
enterprise by a bond or cash deposit to guarantee his honesty. 

There were also differences, moreover, between firms under 
the same flag. Those which dealt entirely in the Treaty Ports 
were the most conservative, especially those which enjoyed 
monopolies or near-monopolies, like the shipping interests. 
Other firms imported foreign commodities like cotton goods 
in the old days, and later oil, sugar, or dyestuffs, and were 
anxious to expand the market for them far into the interior. 
One such commodity could create a chain with many links of 
trade. A Chinese merchant in the interior would make him- 
self the agent for several commodities. Receiving consignments 
of these, he would sell them on the local market. Then, instead 
of remitting the cash, he would buy wool, cotton, peanuts, 
furs, or other export goods and consign them to a Treaty Port 
— often creating a subsidiary chain of deals. In this way he 
took a margin of profit both in selling and in buying. Foreign 
firms whose own profits were linked with the profits of these 
Chinese enterprises were often quick to see the advantages of 
an independent class of Chinese merchants, financed by their 
own banking methods. 

The Chinese also had their own divisions and oppositions. 
Chinese in the shipping business, for instance, were severely 
handicapped by foreign privilege. The general rule among 
sovereign countries is to permit no coastal trade and no river 
trade under foreign flags. In China, however, ‘treaty power’ 
ships had the right to sail as they liked, under their own flags, 
between Chinese coastal ports and up the great Yangtze water- 
way, reaching into the heart of China. The small and strug- 
gling Chinese merchant marine, in order to compete with 
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them, had to resort to low wages, poor working conditions, and 
dangerous overcrowding and overloading. 

Under such competitive conditions it might be expected 
that Chinese shipowners w’ould oppose the formation of sea- 
men’s unions, demanding better pay and working conditions. 
In 1 922 the Chinese Seamen’s Union fought and won a famous 
strike at Hong Kong which was both a landmark in the early 
history of labour organization in China and a triumph of the 
political revolutionaiy' movement. The strike showed what 
organized labour could do to win concessions from employers, 
but it was widely approved by Chinese employers because 
it was directed primarily against the British shipping in- 
terests. 

Chinese capitalism, immature and weak, swung between 
two kinds of crisis. When choked in its growth by foreign capi- 
tal, it had to make common cause with Chinese labour; but if 
the foreign grip eased a little, self-interest urged Chinese 
capital to pause in the long struggle for full independence and 
improve its owm position at the expense of Chinese labour. For 
this and kindred reasons, dividmg not only groups of Chinese 
from other groups but regions from other regions, the course of 
the Chinese Revolution as a whole veered first in one direction, 
then in another. From the foreign point of view, the variations 
were between 'extremism’, forcing foreign interests to make 
immediate concessions, and 'moderation’, allowing breathing 
spaces in which future concessions, hedged about with 'ifs’ and 
‘huts’, could be cautiously discussed. 

These variations are reflected in the history of the Kuomin- 
tang or Nationalist Party which Sun Yat-sen formed out of a 
number of earlier revolutionary groups. Foreign governments, 
influenced by the ‘experts’ of the time who believed in the 
‘unchanging East’ and the ‘lack of interest in politics of the 
ordinary Chinese’, came to the support of the ‘moderate’ fac- 
tion, composed of Chinese who had held high military and ad- 
ministrative positions under Manchu rule. To most of them 
the word ‘republic* meant little more than the removal of the 
emperor and a chance to increase their own power. To some 
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of them it meant merely an intermediate stage, leading up to 
the establishment of a new imperial government, under a 
Chinese emperor. The foreign governments were inclined to 
expect that the most powerful contemporary war lord. Yuan 
Shih-kai, who became first President of the Republic, would 
make himself emperor; and they were inclined to approve of 
such a step. 

In this situation Sun Yat-sen remained a tenacious extre- 
mist. He wanted a republic in which there would be real pro- 
cesses of democratic, representative government. He perceived 
that the collective mind of China was really changing, even 
though the details of the democratic process of government 
under a republic were not yet widely understood. He was con- 
vinced that a Chinese emperor could only be installed with 
foreign support so strong that it would amount to control. He 
was supported by many wealthy businessmen who saw that a 
republic not established on a broad, democratic base still in- 
vited foreign interference and pressure which would strangle 
the expansion of independent Chinese business. 

Sim Yat-sen knew China could only be saved by a multiple 
process. Penetration into China of European and American 
thought had to be encouraged but the penetration of European 
and American control had to be pushed back. The war lords 
who dominated the period from 1911 to 1926 also had to be 
overthrovm, because they were only landlords writ large and . 
armed with modem weapons. The businessmen alone could 
not overthrow them; nor could they flourish imder them. 
Therefore the peasants had to be called in, as well as the labour 
groups. The movement was thus enlarged into one of the great 
revolutionary movements of history, uniting interests and 
schools of thought ranging from millionaires to Communists; 
but it went forward raggedly because businessmen, peasants, 
and labour did not want exactly the same things and did not 
want to move forward at the same speed. 

Into this complicated situation there intruded the influence 
of the Russian Revolution, the effects of which were felt all 
over Asia. We in America have never yet properly grasped the 
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character of that influence. Wherever we see Russian influence, 
we still tend to look for Russian ‘agitators’ upsetting the minds 
of people who would not make trouble if they were not ‘stirred 
up by troublemakers’. We cannot understand either the Asia 
of yesterday or the Asia of today and tomorrow if we resort to 
such absurd simplifications. W’e must take the situation itself 
into account. All of the peoples of Asia, each in its degree — the 
subject colonial peoples and the people of China, whose liberty 
had been encroached on though not destroyed by nineteenth- 
century’ imperialism — were startled into hope, expectation, or 
political daydreaming by the Russian Revolution. Different 
peoples, and different groups within peoples, responded in 
different ways. There was a wide spread of response between 
those who merely hoped for a miracle and those who saw an 
opportunity for action. 

The central fact, however, was a massive, rough-hewn 
monument in history’. A terrible war had just been fought. 
Rivalry over colonial possessions was one of the important 
causes of the war. Both Britain and France had brought colo- 
nial troops to fight in the decisive battles in Europe. As the 
fighting approached and reached its climax there had been 
talk of a war ‘to make the world safe for democracy’, and of 
the self-determination of peoples; yet both Britain and France 
had come out of the war with valuable additional colonial 
acquisitions, as mandatories of former enemy possessions. In 
the climate of Asia’s thought — a jungle climate of illiteracy, of 
new’S and ideas transmitted by the spoken word, like legends 
and tales of wonder — the big and simple ideas had the best 
chance of survival. One tremendously potent idea was that 
freedom, the Wilsonian ‘self-determination’, had been pro- 
mised and then withheld. And in the minds of simple people, 
freedom was as much negative as positive; freedom not to be 
ruled by masters, sahibs, a race of alien lords from over the sea. 
Another idea, calling back hope when hope seemed gone, was 
that the masters had fallen out among themselves. One of the 
most powerful, brutal, and insensitive of the master peoples, 
the Russians, had overthrown its own masters, had summoned 
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all Other peoples to do the same, and was now held at bay by 
the remaining master peoples. 

In this opposition of big, simple ideas the peoples of Asia 
either saw or hoped that they saw a community of interest 
between themselves and the Russians. They wanted to escape 
from colonial subjection. They wished the Russians well be- 
cause the nations which were hostile to the emancipation of 
colonies were also hostile to Russia. Some hoped that they 
could somehow link up with the Russians in common action; 
others, of course, hoped for freedom without action, the gift 
of some strange but perhaps possible Russian miracle. This 
was a situation created only in part by the Russians. It was a 
situation, however, within which the Russian agents of the 
time worked very effectively, but they did so because the un- 
rest on which they worked was already there; it was not an 
unrest which would not have existed but for 'Bolshevik agi- 
tators\ 

China in the turbulent igso’s was the main focus of revolu- 
tionary activity in Asia; but the field as a whole was much 
wider than this focal area. As far west as Turkey the rise of 
Kemal put an end to a system similar to extraterritoriality in 
China. The Arab countries manoeuvred to decrease their de- 
pendence on British and French tutelage. There were nation- 
alist movements, with radical fringes, in Iran and Afghanistan. 
Unrest in India was only ‘kept in hand% to use one of the stan- 
dard euphemisms, by measures ranging from the severe to the 
savage. An organized Burmese nationalism began to appear. 
Under the paternal autocracy of British rule in Malaya a small 
‘modernist’ group of Malays began to think and talk about 
democracy^ and there was a more important political stirring 
among the Chinese and Indians in Malaya, related tb moX;^- 
ments in the home countries. 

Even in Netherlands India, where the Dutch have carefully 
fostered a reputation for benevolent rule, there was vehement 
nationalism culminating in 1927 in an insurrection, put down 
with unhesitating cruelty, in which Communists were involved. 
An American author extremely sympathetic to official Dutch 
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views records the deportation to New Guinea of ‘over a thou- 
sand communists, accompanied by their families’. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that many of these were in fact nation- 
alists rather than Communists, since the same author states 
that Svhat took place can probably best be explained as either 
communism using nationalism, or nationalism using com- 
munism for its owm purposes’.^ 

In Thailand there was no nationalist revolution until 1932 
— perhaps because, making good use of Anglo-French rival- 
ries, the Thais managed to negotiate, step by step, an evolu- 
tion out of semi-colonial control under treaties giving econo- 
mic and political privileges to foreigners. 

In Indo-China there was a Nationalist Party which resorted 
to terrorism, and a quite separate Communist Party founded 
about 1925 or 1926. A mutiny among native troops gave the 
French authorities an opportunity to resort to very brutal 
measures in repressing all political activity. 

In Korea there was an appeal to the Versailles Conference, 
expressing with dramatic courage the demands for indepen- 
dence of an unarmed people. Peaceful demonstrations were 
broken up by the Japanese, and a vindictive terror followed 
against all Koreans who had expressed even the mildest politi- 
cal ideas. 

In the Philippines there w^as a steady widening of the fran- 
chise, and a steady grow'th in the prestige of Quezon and 
Osmeiia. Progress toward independence met the terms formu- 
lated by Filipino leaders, even though there was danger that 
the independence aimed at would be weakened by economic 
hardship. Yet in the Philippines too there was some slight 
Communist acti\ity, a mark of the resentment against im- 
perialism prevailing all over Asia between wmld wars.^ 

^ Amry Vandenbosch, The Dutch East Indies ^ 2nd ed., revised, Uni- 
versity of California Press, p. 320. 

* For a good survey of the period here summarized so briefly, see the study 
of ‘Nationalism and Nationalist Movements in Southeast Asia’ by Virginia 
Thompson in Coiemment <md Natiomiisnt in Southeast Asia^ by Rupert Emer- 
son, linnox A. Mills, and Virginia Thompson, New York, 1942. 
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In China the Second Revolution of 1925-1927 was able to 
take place at this time of general unrest because the inter- 
national system of indirect control under treaty sanctions was 
cumbrous as compared with direct national control in colonial 
possessions. Even terroristic action, like firing on unarmed 
Chinese cities imder the ‘gunboat policy", which permitted 
foreign warships to operate in Chinese territorial waters, could 
be resorted to only sporadically; it was not linked up with the 
kind of continuous, administrative police control which pre- 
vailed in the colonies, 

China was also a country in which right wing and left wing 
could work in alliance at that time. China’s banks and the 
textile mills in which the first Chinese industrial capital was 
invested had grovm rapidly during the European war, but were 
still financially weak compared with the British, American, 
and Japanese banks in the Treaty Ports and the textile mills 
operated in China by the British and Japanese. Production, 
sdmulated by the war, began after the war to shrink all over 
the world. The foreign interests in China saw no reason why 
the new Chinese enterprises should not be squeezed out by the 
shrinkage, leaving foreign enterprise as dominant as ever. 
Chinese capital, fighting for its life against foreign capital, was 
ready for an alliance with Chinese labour, and with the peas- 
ants too. Labour and the peasants, extremely weak in organi- 
zation and immature even in political sophistication, could not 
think of challenging the middle classes in leadership, but were 
ready to form an enthusiastic following in a struggle for in- 
creased national independence. 

China, struggling to throw off the economic control of the 
great capitalist countries, had a natural community of interest 
with Russia, politically and economically blockaded by the 
same countries. In China, the policy of the powers was to pre- 
vent a revolution which was trying to take place. In Russia, it 
was to defeat a revolution which had already taken place. 
Russia responded by making an agreement with Sun Yat-sen, 
declaring that the Soviet Union was in favour of the attain- 
ment of full independence and equality by China. The Rus- 
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sians e\’entually made available to China considerable num- 
bers of personnel which must also have involved considerable 
expenditure and unknown but probably not very large quan- 
tities of supplies. No quid pro quo was demanded from the 
Chinese. 

With the advantage of hindsight we can see that the Russian 
policy was reasonable and realistic, since the powers \vhich 
were trying to hamstring the Chinese Revolution were also the 
powers which were trying to wreck the Russian Revolution. 
Any success of the Chinese was therefore in fact a quid pro quo 
in return for Russian aid. This, however, was not the way it 
looked to Europeans and Americans at the time. To them it 
looked like an attempt to expand the Russian Revolution into 
a w'orld revolution; and this appeared to them to be confirmed 
by Sun Yat-sen’s policy of admitting Communists to member- 
ship in the Kuomintang. 

That was also the way it looked to some Russians. The ma- 
jority policy of the Russian Communists was already oriented 
toward the defence and consolidation of w’hat had already been 
won in Russia — the policy which was eventually to emerge and 
be defined as the Stalin policy of ‘socialism in one land’. This 
policy, however, had not yet won the decision over the Trotsky 
policy of world revolution. The Trotsky faction was a very 
powerful minority within the Russian Communist Party, made 
still more powerful by its alliance with another minority led 
by Bukharin. The details of what went on in Russia at this 
time are still obscure and %vill remain obscure for a long time, 
but those who try to trace the course of the Chinese Revolution 
should always bear in mind the fact that open civil war in 
China was affected at every step by undeclared civil war in 
Russia. 

There were Chinese Trotskyists and Bukharinists, just as 
there were Russian Trotskyists and Bukharinists. To some ex- 
tent factions among the Chinese Communists were shadows of 
Russian factious, or of the factions which also were at odds 
with each other in the left-wing movements of Germany and 
the rest of Western Europe. In China, howeVer, as in Russia, 
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local problems were so urgent that they produced recognizable 
local interpretations of Marxist theory, out of which grew a 
distinct policy and leadership. The fact that Mao Tze-tung 
emerged from the radical movement within China and never 
studied abroad is to be compared with the fact that Stalin’s 
character was formed in the underground movement in 
Russia, not in association with exiled revolutionaries abroad. 

In 1927 the Kuomintang was a very wide coalition, which 
included the Communists among many other factions. Its 
military and political expansion from the deep south up to the 
Yangtze had been phenomenal. Peasant risings had facilitated 
the advance of the troops. Individual war lords, finding their 
troops going over to the revolutionaries, had been forced to 
join the Kuomintang themselves. Miners and factory workers 
ardently joined the revolution. Those Chinese capitalists 
whose interests were most competitive with foreign interests 
joined the movement of their own accord; those who were on 
the fence because their interests dove-tailed with foreign in- 
terests were forced to join in order to save their enterprises. 
Revolutionary forces entered and took over the British Con- 
cession at Hankow, a Bastille of foreign vested interests in the 
heart of China. The International Settlement at Shanghai, the 
greatest Bastille of all, was in a state of siege. The factory 
workers, organized and to a certain extent armed, had opened 
the approaches to the Nationalist armies. 

These developments brought on a crisis. How far would the 
foreigners give ground? Was the Chinese Revolution strong 
enough to face actual war against a foreign coalition? At Han- 
kow the British had not fought; but at Wanlisicn, also on the 
Yangtze, a British warship had answered rifle-fire from the 
shore with naval gunfire against a crowded city, causing ter- 
rible slaughter. At Nanking, where several foreigners had been 
killed and most of the foreign community had gathered on a 
hilltop, American and British vessels laid down a barrage to 
enable them to evacuate. Shanghai, though threatened, was 
a foreign fortress with a strong garrison and a formidable con- 
centration of warships. 
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This crisis was accompanied by a crisis within the revolu- 
tionary movement. As the coalition had grown wider, it had 
also become looser. There was less and less identity of convic- 
tion among those taking part. Those who had never wanted 
to be heroes, but had thought it better to go along, began to 
lag behind and to look for ways of slowing down the move- 
ment. Many of the late-joined militarists were also landlords, 
%vhile the majority of their troops were peasants. Forced, as 
officers, to go along because otherwise their troops would have 
left them, they were worried, as landlords, by the thought of 
having to yield in a similar way to the demands of their peas- 
ants. Employers who had been glad to see their overstrong 
foreign competitors weakened by strikes did not want the 
movement to reach a point where Chinese workers became 
dominant over Chinese employers. 

Out of this crisis a new coalition was formed, breaking up 
the old coalition. The new coalition, though narrower, was 
better able to concentrate its power. It was composed of those 
who thought that things had gone far enough, and that the 
time had come to consolidate the gains already made without 
risking defeat in an attempt to win more. It was dominated by 
bankers, industrialists, employers, landlords, and military 
leaders. The military leaders were an important element of 
fusion, because many of them had commercial connections or 
landlord interests, or both. 

Those who were excluded from the coalition of compromise 
may be called, with some degree of oversimplification, the 
extremists. As time went on, ‘extremism’ and ‘Communism’ 
became more and more closely identified by the anti-Com- 
mimists, but it is important to note that the original test of 
whether a man was an extremist or a compromiser was not 
whether he was Communist or anti-Commumst, but whether 
or not he believed that the Chinese Revolution had won 
enough to make China safe. The original extremists included 
many besides the Communists who believed that compromise 
at the point reached in 1928 would leave foreign imperialism 
with so much power to interfere that it could continue to block 
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the growth and development of China. Time was to prove that 
on this very important point those who were against compro- 
mise in 1928 were right. The privileges and controls which 
were still retained by the Treaty Powers after 1928 were iised 
by Japan to deadly advantage in each step of aggression from 
1931 to ^ 937 * 

Foreign interests in China also had their extremists and their 
compromisers. The extremists were the die-hards who believed 
that there would never be peace and security in the Far East 
until the Chinese were ‘taught a lesson®, and that the lesson 
ought to be military. As time went on, these die-hards tended 
to line up more and more openly with the Japanese. They 
were loud in justifying the Japanese invasion of Manchuria in 
1931 and the savage Japanese attack on Shanghai in 1932, 
They continued to find excuses for Japan even in 1937 and 
later. Many of them were British, but some were American, 
and they had considerable influence with their governments. 
On the whole, however, the compromisers prevailed among 
the foreigners as they did among the Chinese. The British must 
be given the credit for leading the way, with the rendition of 
several minor concessions in addition to the Hankow conces- 
sion,- and there followed a number of financial and tariff poli- 
cies which increased the revenue of the Chinese Government 
and the ability of Chinese enterprise to compete with foreign 
enterprise. 

The Chinese National Government which continues in 
power to this day was made possible by the fact that both 
Chinese and foreigners were vi^ling to compromise in 1928. 
It enjoyed more foreign economic and financial co-operation 
than any previous Chinese Government. It is essential to our 
understanding of contemporary China to remember this 
foreign strand woven into the fabric of the Chinese National 
Government, It is essential also to remember something which 
was not appreciated soon enough by most foreigners, either 
businessmen or political analysts: community of interest be- 
tween foreign enterprise — ^principedly British and American — 
and the Chinese Government made Japan from 1928 onward 
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as much the enemy of Britain and America as it was the enemy 
of China, 

From the moment the new Chinese coalition was formed, 
Chiang Kai-shek became its personal focus and symbol. The 
nature of the coalition which he headed explains why he has 
never been a dictator, though he has been called a dictator by 
his enemies and though some of his followers have experi- 
mented in reorganizing the Kuomintang on fascist lines.^ 

As the symbol of a new phase in China, Chiang had remark- 
able qualifications. He had been a favourite disciple of Sun 
Yat-sen and could thus claim a direct political heritage. His 
family came from that upper stratum of the farming class 
which is familiar with the outlook both of the landlord and of 
the tenant, and with business transactions as they are carried on 
by village merchants and moneylenders. Prosperous peasants 
of this kind, if they are unlucky or not thrifty, can easily lose 
their own land and become tenants; if they are frugal and in- 
dustrious, they can often become small landlords. It is com- 
mon for them to own land and work it themselves, and also to 
rent extra land and farm it either through a subtenant or 
through hired labour. An observant man of this class is excel- 
lently placed to know the mind and pulse of rural China. 

Chiang was educated at Paotingfu, in the first modem 
academy in China for professional officers. Men fi:om this 
academy were usually nationalist and patriotic in their out- 

^ Chiang had also to make use of foreign support without becoming a 
dictator on behalf of foreign interests, which in China have always groped 
toward the ‘strong man’ soludon of the problem of law and order. In a 
country as weakly organized as China, where foreign interests are strongly 
organized, they feci most nearly at ease when they can present their de- 
mands to some one man. When they can find such a — b , Li Hung- 
chang at the end of the nineteenth century, a Yuan Sh£h-kai at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century — they are always willing to give him enough 
support in loans, military equipment, and training for his troops to make 
him strong enough to control the country on their behalf. Chiang Kai- 
shek lifted himself and his country above thi s level, and has always been 
supported by the middle classes because he has represented them in their 
long struggle to become independent, not only of foreign countries but of 
foreign interests. 
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look, even though they had to serve perforce in various war- 
lord armies. Through them Ghiang had a fellow-cadet re- 
lationship with the best professional soldiers in China. Later he 
studied in Japan, widening both his military and his political 
contacts. Americans usually overlook the important fact that 
Chinese who have studied in Japan are much more numerous 
than those who have studied in America, are equally influen- 
tial in politics, administration, and business, and much more 
influential in the army. In China, with its revolutionary prob- 
lems, the soldier must necessarily have a political mind. The 
American Army knows fewer of the political facts of life than 
any army in the world. Chinese graduates of West Point and 
Virginia Military Institute have therefore rarely got any- 
where in China. The Japanese Army, on the other hand, is 
imbued with politics; and Chinese officers who have studied in 
Japan form powerful cliques both in the national and provin- 
ci^ armies and in the politics of China. 

For an interval in his life, Chiang was a broker and business- 
man in Shanghai. He thus came in touch with the young gen- 
eration of Chinese finance and industry, and learned to know 
both its foreign affiliations and its foreign antagonisms. Shang- 
hai, moreover, like Chicago, was a city in which business was 
politics, politics was business, and gangsterism was both big 
business and big politics, Shanghai’s gangsters were in part a 
new, big-city development of old secret societies with political 
traditions. They were an obvious source of recruitment for the 
secret police which are indispensable to a young government 
founded by a revolutionary movement. 

Ghiang was also one of the non-Gommunist members of the 
Kuomintang whom Sun Yat-sen sent to Russia in 1923 
study political and military organization. On his return he 
took charge of the Whampoa Military Academy at which were 
trained the officers of the new revolutionary eUte who led the 
armies that marched to the Yangtze and beyond. The old 
Paotingfu professionals and the Whampoa elite have strongly 
distinct group loyalties and Ghiang is one of the few who have 
a high standing in both groups, Ghiang’s Russian experience 
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was important when the Kuomintang dismissed its Russian 
advisers and split with the Chinese Communists; his position 
was not that of an ignorant anti-Russian, but that of a man 
who had studied Communist organization and Russian 
methods in the Soviet Union. 

Finally, by his marriage with the present Madame Chiang, 
the Generalissimo, w^hose experience outside of China did not 
include either America or Western Europe, became associated 
with one of the most able and influential American-educated 
families in China. Its contacts included business groups, mis- 
sionary groups, and Chinese Christian groups, and through 
these contacts Chiang could draw freely on the able personnel 
of the American-educated Chinese. 

Every one of these influences, which formed part of the per- 
sonal experience of Chiang Kai-shek the individual, was re- 
flected also in the coalition which controlled the Kuomintang 
after 1928. No two or three of the elements involved could have 
formed a subcoalition without throwing out of balance the 
coalition as a whole. The problem of statesmanship was there- 
fore the maintenance of poise. 

In spite of the power he held through control of this coali- 
tion, Chiang never became a dictator or a fascist. Accusations 
of dictatorship and fascism have obscured his real claim to be 
a coalition statesman of genius. True fascism is created when 
a very narrow coalition of big business and big militarism de- 
cides to set up a dictator who will be the master of the nation 
but the servant of the inside ring. A dictator has to have real 
power in order to put himself across, and therefore his backers 
have to have real power to delegate to him. In China this was 
impossible because neither business nor militarism had a de- 
cisive margin of real power to give away. 

The second stage in the growth of a fascist dictatorship is 
when the dictator turns on his controllers, using the power 
which they delegated to him to bring them under control. In 
the case of both the personal fascism of Mussolini and Hitler 
and the group fascism of Japan, this stage was never actually 
completed, but got only to the point of an imeasy partnership 
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between the dictatorship and its backers, alternately cordial 
and hostile. This never quite completed decision, entailing a 
search for enough compensation to satisfy all the partners, 
provided a powerful head of steam behind the fascist drive of 
aggression abroad. In all mature fascist structures, however, 
there did emerge one clear mark of the power of the dictator: 
his ability to make his orders carry all the way down through 
the lower ranks. 

By this very important test, Ghiang Kai-shek must clearly 
be described as an arbiter, not a dictator. Although his personal 
power increased very greatly after 1928, his ability to make 
decisions continued to depend on a process by which big and 
little questions, of an enormous variety, were passed up to him 
from below. Because of the variety of the component elements 
of the coalition over which he presided, each deadlock between 
interested groups meant an appeal that had to be passed up to 
him for decision. It is for this reason that Chinese widely 
admire in Ghiang something which few Westerners have ap- 
preciated: his ability to give decisions which break deadlocks, 
but do not upset the balance of the component elements within 
the Kuomintang coalition. It took the long war with Japan to 
destroy that balance, as will be seen in the next chapter. 
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China's Party Politics and the War with Japan 

ONE OF Chiang Kai-shek’s most solid claims to a place in his- 
tory is that he personally was responsible for the decision to 
risk China’s very existence as a nation in a final stand against 
Japan, and for the timing of that decision. The still inade- 
quately organized China which he had at his back when he 
took the decision and made the stand was, however, in part 
the creation of American and British policy. The importance 
of this fact has never been realized, much less admitted, by 
American public opinion. 

There can be no doubt that when the foreigners, both busi- 
nessmen and diplomats, came to terms with the government 
controlled by Chiang Kai-shek, they thought they had found 
the man they wanted to rule China in their interest. Nor can 
there be any doubt that Chiang saw what the game was and 
knew that the dice were loaded, but still thought that he could 
play the game and win— and he did win. The civil war 
against the Chinese Communists from 1928 to the end of 1936 
became the symbol of the fact that the game was being played. 
In fact the score of the game, throw by throw, can be traced 
through the stages of this bitter war. 

Through civil war against the Communists Chiang was able 
to regulate the interests of the varied groups within the Kuo- 
mintang coalition. In effect, he could say to any of these 
groups when he was called on to adjust their differences, ‘You 
must accept my solution, otherwise the Communist situation 
will get out of hand, and that will be worse for you than what 
I now propose’. In the same way, the civil war could be used 
to improve his bargaining position in negotiations with fore^ 
powers. In effect, he could say to them, ‘You must concede me 
the minimum that I ask in negotiating credits, tariff revisions, 
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the gradual adjustment of the old unequal treaties in China’s 
favour, because otherwise people will begin to go over to the 
Communists, whose demands are much more extreme than 
mine’. Even in evading and fencing with the Japanese the 
same kind of argument could be used. As a screen for their 
increasing aggression, the Japanese claimed to be 'the bulwark 
against Bolshevism in Asia’. Ghiang’s ripost was to show that 
he was the bulwark against Bolshevism in China. 

Finally, the war against the Communists was used to build 
up a national army in the face of the conventional thinking of 
the imperial powers who favoured a Chinese army of a colonial 
type — one that would enable Ghiang to crush peasant rebel- 
lions and keep provincial war lords in line, but not one that 
would enable him to face an invading army on equal terms. 
It was easy and profitable to unload obsolete tanks, second- 
line planes, and all kinds of surplus equipment on China. It 
was not to the interest of the Japanese militarists, however, 
even to allow all the provincial militarists to be subordinated 
to the national government. It was their set policy to oppose 
unity in China, and they therefore sold arms both to Ghiang 
Kai-shek’s government and to war lords who opposed Ghiang 
Kai-shek. 

In spite of all difficulties, however, Ghiang succeeded in 
building up an army not only good enough to give him supe- 
riority in civil war, but good enough to face an invasion. In 
this he was helped by his German advisers, who were in- 
fluenced by conflicting and very interesting motives. Ger- 
many, after Hitler came to power in 1933, was committed to 
a community of interest with Japan, though not to an identity 
of interest. Even before Hitler, however, the Reichswehr had 
decided that in preparation for the next war it could profit 
from the study of any kind of war, under any conditions of 
terrain or politics. German officers did not go to China casu- 
ally, in search of adventure or good pay. They were selected by 
the General Staff for their intelligence and ability, and their 
mission was as much to learn as to teach. In training troops to 
fight the Communists they studied the use of regular troops 
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against partisans, and also the ways in which troops with in- 
ferior equipment can by skill in manoeuvre and use of terrain 
maintain fronts against superior forces. It is beyond question 
that they learned a great deal in China, and it is not to be 
doubted that they discussed with the Chinese Staff the prob- 
lems of resisting a Japanese invasion, in which the ratio of 
inferiority of the Chinese regular army to the Japanese would 
be comparable to the ratio of inferiority of the Chinese Com- 
munists to the Chinese regulars. 

It is a bad blot on the record of American and British officers 
that they did not study the same problems with the same 
realism — with a few sdll unappreciated exceptions like Colonel 
Carlson of the Marines — and consequently misjudged the 
\vhole nature of the Japanese war in China as badly as they 
later misjudged the German invasion of Russia. We have 
printed proof of how much the Germans learned in China, 
which is worth a digression here because it is also an indication 
that the Reichswehr knew why it disagreed with Hitler’s 
strategy in Russia. 

In July 1938, a young German correspondent in China who 
was in close touch with the German Military Mission wrote an 
article on ‘Space as a Weapon’ in the Ghinese-Japanese war. 
The Germans were just then being withdrawn from China as 
a concession to Hider’s friendship with Japan. The article, 
dated July, w’as published in General Haushofer’s extremely 
influential ^jitschrift fur Geopolitik for September 1938 — 3. 
month before the fall of Hankow and Canton. Among the 
points which it made were the following: — 

1. Japan, trying to cut up China piecemeal, misunderstood 
the factor of China’s great depth of terrain and failed to cope 
with it properly, which ‘is interesting , . . because similar con- 
ditions exist elsewhere in the world’ — a hint at the nature of 
war in Russia. 

2. China is described as ‘believe it or not . , . stronger than 
at the begiiming of the war’. 

3. Writing se\"cral months before the fall of Hankow, the 
author predicted that it would fall and that this would in effect 
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leave two separate territories of Free China, one in the north- 
west and one in the south-west. 

4. ‘It is obvious that after the capture of Hankow the Chinese 
Army will be driven back but not annihilated.’ 

5. ‘If the Japanese wished to start a policy of swift anni- 
hilation now they would have to realize that it is too late . . . 
China’s area ensures its survival and for that reason it would 
be best for the Japanese to make peace.’ ^ 

Apart from the interest of the article as a foresighted and 
accurate analysis of the war theatre in China, it seems that it 
must have been published as a discreet, indirect Reichswehr 
warning to Hitler not to invade Russia, since there could be 
no joint action with a Japan which had already overreached 
itself in China. The whole tenor of the article contrasts in- 
structively with the opinion of America’s leading foreign com- 
mentator that by taking Canton the Japanese had ‘won the 
war’. (See page 6.) 

To return to the course of civil war in China. There were 
several phases of this war and its accompanying political 
developments shading in and out of each odier in a way that 
is difficult to describe without making the transitions appear 
sharper than they really were. The first phase was one of ex- 
tremism. Although many besides the Communists had their 
doubts in 19228 whether the time had really come for a right- 
wing compromise within the Kuomintang, and a compromise 
between the Chinese Revolution and the foreign interests 
whose controls it was attempting to throw off, only the hardest- 
minded men were willing to carry their opposition to the 
length of civil war. 

From the beginning the extremists were dominated by the 
Communists, The great majority of the professional officers 
went with the Kuomintang and Chiang Kai-shek. As was to 
be expected, the troops who stood by them were the most pro- 
fessional troops, those who had been longest under disci]pline 

^ Wolf Schenke, *Raum als Wafifc’, Z^Uchrififibr Geo^litik, Sept. 1938. 
Quotations are from the translation pubKshed in Amerasioy New York, Jan. 
1939, under the title ‘Vast Area as an Instrument of War\ 
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and had the best equipment. Most of the war-lord troops, 
whose morale was of a half-feudal kind, coloured by personal 
allegiance to the war lord who paid them, were also against 
the Communists, This left the Communists with a military 
nucleus of men who were either armed industrial workers or 
peasants who had a high revolutionary morale but compara- 
tively little training as professional soldiers. 

One wing of the Communists believed in revolutionary 
ardour and the offensive at all costs. The leaders who tried to 
make this the ‘party line* threw away their best troops in try- 
ing to take cities and important strategic centres. The leader- 
ship then passed to Mao Tze-tung and Ghu Teh, the men who 
have since become the legendary figures of Chinese Commun- 
ism. These men foresaw a long struggle against superior 
forces with better equipment. They needed time to train their 
men in the kind of war they foresaw, and they believed it im- 
perative to get behind them a solid civilian support. Under 
Chinese conditions this meant that they had to retire to an 
area of undeveloped communications and few large cities and 
base themselves on the support of poor peasants. These con- 
ditions explain the savagery and slaughter of the first period of 
Kuomintang-Communist war. 

The Communists have now won a relatively favourable 
place in American public opinion, but questions are still some- 
times asked about this earlier period. The answer is that the 
Kuomintang w^as out to crush the Communists before they 
could rally and consolidate. The Commxinists could not sur- 
vive unless they got food, shelter, guides to show them the ter- 
rain, and information about the movements of the enemy. 
They could not win over the peasants by giving lectures on 
Marxism. They had to do things which would utterly and irre- 
vocably commit them to the peasant cause and make it clear 
that they w'ere not war-lord troops who would sell out. 

There was only one thing to do: take land from the land- 
lords, give it to the peasants, and then join with the peasants 
in defending the land against both the landlords and the Kuo- 
mintang’s armies. Many large landlords of the more feudal 
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kind, in backward parts of China, have their own armed re- 
tainers. Often these landlords resisted expropriation. They 
were killed — there being no time to persuade them — in a Red 
Terror. Later, as the fight for survival became desperate and 
bitter, the Red Terror turned not only against those who re- 
sisted, but against anyone whose loyalty was in doubt. Both 
sides, in fact, fought a merciless, Old Testament, Hebrew-and- 
Philistine war, applying ruthlessly the test that ‘he who is not 
with us is against us’. 

The White Terror, it should be pointed out, was as bad as 
the Red in the things done, and worse in the number of people 
to whom things were done. For every landlord or ‘bourgeois’ 
killed, scores of peasants were slaughtered, tortured, or burned 
in their villages; untold numbers of peasant girls were sold into 
brothels and boys into bondage. In China, as in Pilsudski’s 
Poland, in the Baltic States, and in Mannerheim’s Finland, 
the White Terror was worse than the Red because in a peasant 
country revolution attempts to break the grip of a minority, 
while counter-revolution attempts to break the will of a ma- 
jority. 

Among the Communists in this period the processes of 
coalition were unimportant. The vast majority were peasants. 
There were intellectuals and urban proletarian workers among 
the leaders, but these were people who had been tom firom 
their origins and local contacts. There was no question of 
compromise between the Communists and foreign interests, if 
only for the reason that the Communists were geographically 
not in contact with foreign interests. Even more important is 
the fact that the Chinese Communists were so isolated, south 
of the Yangtze and far inland firom the coast, that they could 
not receive arms or any other help from Russia, while the in- 
tensity of the fight for survival made it impossible for them to 
slacken or strengthen their civil-war efforts in accordance with 
‘directives’ from either the Third International or the Soviet 
Government. They were on their own. 

A second phase of the civil war can be dated approximately 
from the Japanese invasion of Manchuria in 1931. The shock 
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of this invasion was important in two ways. First it tended to 
support the opinion of those, including many who had not 
gone along with the Communists, who had all along contended 
that China in 1926-1927 had not loosened the foreign grip 
enough to make herself safe. Second, it followed a peaceful 
agreement by which the North-eastern Provinces (Manchuria) 
had submitted to the National Government without civil war 
— an omen that it was not yet safe for China to consolidate in 
peace without being prepared to defend her consolidations 
against foreign attack. 

Five months later, in February 1932, the Chinese Commun- 
ists 'declared w’ar’ against the Japanese — a declaration which 
has to be cited in quotation marks, because there was no way 
in which the Communists could get at the Japanese to fight 
them. At the same time the Communists issued an appeal for 
a United Front. In 1933 appeal was followed up by an 
offer to co-operate with any Kuomintang army against the 
Japanese; but the government ignored the appeal and kept up 
the civil war relentlessly, forcing the Communists to begin, in 
1934, famous Long March from south of the Yangtze 
westward to the edges of Tibet and then northward and north- 
eastward to the Yellow River province of Shensi, in the nor- 
thern part ofw’hich they consolidated themselves in 1935 and 
5 ^ 93 ^* Tze-tung confessed to Edgar Snow that this move 
was partly made necessary by losses suffered in a mistaken 
attempt to fight the Kuomintang armies in positional warfare; 
but he claimed also to have made the move partly in order to 
get into a better position to deal with the situation arising out 
of Japanese aggression.^ 

There were two main characteristics of this second phase. 
On the one hand, the Communists, though still not in a posi- 
tion to convert themselves into a coalition party, began to 
acquire a significant number of sympathizers within the much 
greater territory controlled by the Kuomintang, because of 
their demand for an end to civil w^r and a united stand against 

^ The sutements in this paragraph are based on Edgar Snow, Hed Star 
Ovtr ChinOf Random House, Inc., New York, 1938, p. i66. 
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the Japanese. On the other hand, events outside of the Kuo- 
mintang-Communist civil war were forcing a final crisis be- 
tween China and Japan. 

I. The Germans and Italians in Europe, and the Japanese 
in Asia, were working a seesaw — but against whom? The most 
influential American and European experts held that it was 
against Russia, or could be turned against Russia. Actually, the 
indications are that the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo Axis had decided, 
long before the appeasement powers were aware of it, to leave 
Russia alone for the time being and attack the appeasement 
powers first. In view of our policy in Spain, our attitude to- 
ward Hitler at the time of Munich and after Munich, and our 
Asiatic policy of protest without resistance, America must be 
included with the appeasement powers. 

One indication of German policy has already been quoted. 
In 1937, a few weeks before the Marco Polo Bridge incident 
which opened the all-out war in China, there was an even 
more revealing indication of Japan’s higher strategy. A flare- 
up of hostilities along the Amur River frontier between Man- 
churia and Siberia led to wide speculation. When the Japa- 
nese, instead of going ahead with the invasion of Siberia, 
turned suddenly against China, the conclusion of the most in- 
fluential experts was that the Japanese had tested the Russians 
and found that they were not to be feared. It is much more 
probable that the Japanese tested the Russians, found that they 
were strong and, even more important, that they would fight 
at the drop of the hat and keep on fighting, and therefore re- 
signed themselves to an invasion of China without first pinch- 
ing off Vladivostok and securing their rear. 

2, In China all through the year 1936 the Japanese hoped 
that Chiang Kai-shek could be bluffed into letting them oc- 
cupy a big and strategically vital territory between the Great 
Wall and the Yellow River. The coalition headed by Chiang 
was known to be badly split. Wang Ching-wei, who later went 
over to the Japanese, held at that time the position equivalent 
to Premier in the Chinese Government, and was known to be 
defeatist. Many of China’s industrialists and bankers were 
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known to be for peace at any price, because their main wealth 
^\a.s in factories, machines, and warehouses in the port cities, 
defenceless against the Japanese Navy. 

3. If the Chinese were to resist, there was the further ques- 
tion of timing the call to the nation to resist. Ghiang had faced 
the ultimate necessity for resistance as early as 1931-1932, and 
had worked steadily to prepare for the war, knowing that he 
\vould at first get only wobbly 'moral support’ from America 
and Britain, but believing that in the end Japanese encroach- 
ment on American and British interests would force more 
positive aid. The only question was one of timing. Chiang held 
on until the last possible moment in the hope that he would 
be able to break the military power of the Communists before 
he had to face the military power of Japan. 

In holding to this line he was supported, or at least not re- 
strained, by American and British policy. In view of the fact 
that our present policy openly encourages a negotiated settle- 
ment betw^een Kuomintang and Communists, and deplores 
the possibility of civil war, it is important to recall that in all 
the published American official documents covering policy in 
the years between the invasion of Manchuria in 1931 and the 
invasion of the main body of China in 1937, there is not a hint 
that we ever urged a negotiated national unity in China. In 
my opinion this forces us to draw a very sobering inference: 
The unity of China was not a prime requisite because in Wash- 
ington and London too we were at this time either fumbling 
instinctively or wwking calculatedly toward a 'settlement’ 
which would allow Japan actual gains at the expense of China, 
while impairing as little as possible the legal purity and finan- 
cial value of our own rights and privil^es. 

During this period the Communists pressed and propagan- 
dized for a negotiated end to the civil war and a full stand 
against Japan at the earliest possible moment rather than the 
last possible moment. By so doing they invested themselves 
with a new political character. They ceased to be merely a 
party which opposed the policy of the government and became 
a party with a policy alternative to that of the government. 
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Furthermore, although they remained a one-doctrine party 
and could not yet broaden out into a coalition, they became 
potentially the focus of a new coalition because a number of 
movements outside of Communist territory, and not in the 
least Communist in character, began to urge the National 
Government to accede to the policy advocated by the Com- 
munists. 

At Christmas-time in 1936 the electric question of sooner 
or later was decided. With this decision the civil-war phase of 
China’s internal politics passed into a new phase of war for 
national survival. Some of the troops lined up against the Com- 
munists in North-west China had become impatient of civil 
war and eager to fight Japan instead, and had even begun to 
fraternize with the Communists. At a time when probably not 
one of the generals under him would have had the courage to 
do so, Chiang Kai-shek went personally to the centre of dis- 
affection to restore discipline, and was kidnapped by the 
mutineers. There were three immediate reactions to the kidr 
napping. There were popular demonstrations all over the 
country — spontaneous and not drummed up by political or- 
ganizers — hailing Chiang Kai-shek as the national leader and 
representative of the whole people, and demanding that he be 
released immediately. The Communists themselves joined in 
this demand for unconditional release, sending a represen- 
tative to the centre of the mutiny to take part in negotiations. 
On the other hand, some of the more rigidly military minds in 
the National Government wanted to send a punitive expedi- 
tion against the mutineers, regardless of whether this might 
cost the Generalissimo his life. 

Madame Chiang Kai-shek and her brother T. V. Soong, 
without the protection of a strong bodyguard, both flew to 
Sian. The Generalissimo himself took a line of the severest 
dignity and courage, refusing to discuss any conditions what- 
ever and insisting on the duty of the mutineers to submit to 
their commander-in-chief. He won. It was the greatest victory 
of his life, and it united China. Although no bargain had been 
struck, the way was now open for a negotiated United Front 
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between the Kuomintang and its only armed opponents, the 
Communists, and consequently for a united stand against the 
Japanese. 

If it was plain to the Chinese that they could now unite, it 
was plain to the Japanese that they had to strike before the 
new unity could solidify. They struck at the Marco Polo 
Bridge, six months later, on July 7, 1937. They failed to en- 
gineer a limited war, and found themselves swept into the 
unlimited war which is still going on. The changes that have 
taken place during the war are of great importance, and it is 
necessary to know what has happened if we are to understand 
the political fabric of China today and the trend of possibility 
or probability for the future. 

From the outbreak of war in 1937 to the fall of Canton and 
Hankow in October 1938, China showed a political cohesion 
that astonished foreign observers. By taking Shanghai, the 
Japanese themselves prevented any important appeasement 
^y wealthy Chinese who, under the influence of the conser- 
vatism that goes with property, might have tried to come to 
terms with them. At the same time all Chinese were inspired 
by the stubborn defence of Shanghai, which proved once for 
all that the Japanese were no supermen, even when relative 
superiority of naval guns, planes, tanks, and artillery ought to 
have made them supermen. The Chinese were also buoyed up 
by the conviction that by forcing the Japanese out of a 
‘limited war’ in North China into a general war all over China, 
and by completely upsetting the Japanese timetable, they had 
by their own will and courage imposed a long war on the Japa- 
nese instead of a blitzkrieg. Since this was a defeat of Japan’s 
master strategy, it held out hopes for eventual Chinese victory. 
In this period there was remarkably good co-ordination be- 
tween the Communist troops and Ae national armies, con- 
sidering that the United Front had been formed only at the 
last minute and considering the distrust and enmity accumu- 
lated during ten years of dvil war. There was also a heartening 
fervour in the spread of guerrilla war behind the Japanese 
lines. 
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There was a change, radical in nature though gradual in 
development, after the fall of Hankow and Canton, which 
divided China into a North-western area and a South-western 
area, not too efficiently joined together (because of transport 
difficultiesj by the province of Szechwan, in which stands 
Chungking, the wartime capital. 

In this situation China began to fight a stalemate war, in 
the strategy of which there was an important assumption: that 
Japanese failure to win a decision would generate pressures 
forcing Japan to encroach on the interests of other nations and 
forcing these nations to line up definitely with China. This 
assumption is stated, carefully but with less circumlocution 
than is usual in diplomatic language, in a ‘message to friendly 
Powers’ from Chiang Kai-shek on the second anniversary of 
the war, July 7, 1939. It was broadcast to America in trans- 
lation by Madame Chiang: — 

Japan’s invasion of China now enters its third year and be- 
comes more vicious every day. It now assumes the added form 
of an anti-foreign movement calculated to drive all Occidental 
rights and interests from Asia. The Powers, if only in defence 
of their own rights, should take more positive action. China is 
determined to carry on her resistance indefinitely. She will not 
disappoint her many friends who have given her so generously 
both moral and material assistance. 

The nations of the world are now so interdependent that 
China cannot get along without the co-operation of the West, 
and the West cannot get along without China. ... In a word, 
we must do everything possible to frustrate the Japanese plan 
of establishing a ‘New Order in East Asia’, which, in its final 
analysis, means Japanese domination of Asia and the closing 
of the ‘Open Door’ to the West.^ 

The assumption was correct, as Pearl Harbour proved; but 
there was one doubtful factor, the factor of time. If Japan had 
moved against the Western powers earlier, the approaches to 

'^Resistance and Reconstruction, Messages During ChMs Six Tears of War^ 
^937-1943, by Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, New York, 1943. 
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China might still have been kept open, and relief from the 
West might have come in such a form and at such a time that 
the National Government would have emerged with a clear 
ascendancy over the Communists. The fact that the Japanese 
delayed the attack on Pearl Harbour until the very end of 
1941 gave time for a full development of the differences be- 
tween government policy and Communist policy. In addi- 
tion, the differences between the two policies were emphasized 
by the isolation of China when the Philippines, Hong Kong, 
Singapore, and Burma fell so rapidly, cutting China off from 
supplies in quantity, while simultaneously Russia was extended 
to the utmost in checking the huge weight of the German 
assault. 

During this period the Kuomintang underwent a transfor- 
mation, largely invisible and therefore little noticed by con- 
ventional experts. Of the coalition composing the Kuomin- 
tang, the bankers and industrialists, by being driven into the 
far interior, had lost most of the tangible property and the 
structure of trading connections on which their power and 
political influence were based. Consequently, there began a 
subtle change in the relations between them and the Kuomin- 
tang Party functionaries and government administrators. 
Once their opinions and wishes had had great influence on 
party decisions and government policies. Now, it was they who 
had to defer to bureaucrats and functionaries. The pitifully 
small percentage of machinery which had been salvaged from 
the industrial cities could not be set up again without consult- 
ing officials who knew the government’s war plans. Even more 
important, the government, because of the terrible dislocation 
of the whole country’s financial structure, became rapidly more 
important as the major sourde of both investment capital and 
working capital, provided through grants and subsidies. 
Government functionaries, in a word, became members of 
boards of directors, while former managing directors and 
members of boards became subsidiary business bureaucrats. 

Increase of bureaucratic authority in an agrarian society is 
incapable of mobilizing a war economy efficiently. The in- 
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crease in the number of bureaucrats in Washington, though 
unpopular with businessmen, has been an essential part of our 
spectacular economic mobilization, because the men and 
women involved are members of an industrial society and a 
large proportion of them understand organization, know how 
to enforce it, and want to enforce it. In China a high propor- 
tion of the personnel of bureaucracy sympathize not with the 
need for efficiency but with those who demand special favours 
— ^which, in an agrarian society, means the influential land- 
lords. As Sun Fo puts it, "Since the war, the tyrannous grip 
[of the corrupt gentry and rapacious landlords] has been 
tighter than ever. Taking advantage of the government 
measures for the collection of grain and the conscription of 
soldiers, these people have increased their power for evil- 
doing, . , 

Just before the war, the largest and most calculable single 
source of government revenue had been the customs duties 
collected on import and export trade. With the loss of the sear 
ports, this revenue was abruptly cut down. Farm production 
now became the most important national source of revenue, 
in addition to being by far the most important economic 
activity in Free China — and all the more so because of the 
government’s huge needs for feeding the armies, and because 
rice and grain can be stored and transported, and therefore, 
within a truncated economic system, serve as important media 
for the investment and transfer of surplus wealth. 

The importance of the land tax collected either in money 
or in grain is an ancient tradition in China; but so is the diffi- 
culty of collecting it. The inadequacy of statistics is pathetic, 
and the confusion of land deeds and titles is fantastic. In some 
important areas, the last land survey was made in the sixteenth 
century. In every rural district the landlords, and the mer- 
chants and bailiffs whose interests are allied with theirs, are 
literate; the majority of the peasants are not. A large propor- 
tion of county magistrates and lesser officials, therefore, come 

^ China Looks Forward, by Sun Fo, John Day Company, New York, 1944, 
p. 120. 
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from landlord families, and an overwhelming proportion have 
interests or connections allied to those of the landlords. Conse- 
quently, it is simply impossible to collect the land tax without 
the good will of the landlords, and usually this good will boils 
down to a simple proposition: the landlord must be called in 
to help; he must be allowed to pass on his share of the tax to 
the peasants, in the form of increased rent, and if the govern- 
ment wishes to increase its revenues, the landlord must be 
allowed to increase his also. 

The outcome is as simple as the explanation. The influence 
of landlords over party functionaries and government officials 
has grown greater at the same time that the influence of party 
functionaries and government officials over bankers and indus- 
trialists and businessmen has grown greater. Thus the Kuo- 
mintang, with few overt changes to mark the transition, has in 
fact largely ceased to function as a coalition party, and has be- 
come more and more a landlord party. Business interests have 
not been eliminated and they have not ceased to make money, 
but they have become subordinate where they were once 
dominant. Since they alone cannot offset the landlord interest, 
they need a widening of the coalition in order to regain their 
ascendancy, and they are therefore less implacably hostile to 
the groups led by the Communists than are the landlords. 

While the Kuomintang was moving from a coalition of in- 
terests toward a monopoly of one interest, the Communists 
were moving in the opposite direction. From being a one- 
doctrine party, they were tending to become a coalition party. 
This trend was produced by imperative pressures. During the 
ten years of civil war the Communists, cut off from cities and 
urban workers, had become a peasant party. They had been 
able to survive only by winning to their support the largest 
possible number of peasants, no matter how bloody and 
merciless the war in which this policy involved them with the 
landlords. In a war against the Japanese, however, this policy 
would have meant annihilation, not survival. Japanese politi- 
cal warfare relied strongly on persuading the landlords that 
Japan would defend them against Bolshevism. It would have 
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been fatal to drive a whole class of Chinese, and many of those 
dependent on them, into alliance with the Japanese. 

The Communists therefore changed their policy. They 
ceased to expropriate land, unless the landlord went over to 
the Japanese. They left the landlord on his land, and they de- 
fended the land for him against the Japanese; but in return 
they drastically limited the amount of rent which he was 
allowed to collect from his tenants. The reduction of rent, in 
turn, was large enough to retain the allegiance of the peasants. 
A parallel policy was adopted in production and trade. With 
the big cities all in the hands of the Japanese, the Communists 
had nothing to fear from Chinese big business. With nothing 
to rely on but rural resources, they did need to fear enonomic 
paralysis. They therefore thought it to their interest to encour- 
age and protect both private enterprise and co-operative enter- 
prise, and to allow room for private profit as the quickest and 
surest stimulus for production and distribution. 

Finally, having created nothing less than a new coalition o6 
group interests, they took the logical step of allowing political 
expression for all groups within the coalition. Probably the 
most significant report brought back by the American news- 
papermen who visited the Communist area in the summer of 
1944 was the confirmation of what was previously known only 
through Communist propaganda: actual operation of the 
Communist one-in-three system limiting Communist member- 
ship in committees and local governing bodies and the higher 
coimcils of the whole area to one third of the total member- 
ship. This is the most positive step yet taken in China by any 
party away from dictatorship and toward democracy. It con- 
firms the graduation of the Communists from being a per- 
petual minority opposition party to the status of a party which 
has good claims to a position within a coalition government. 

These comparisons of change and trend are important be- 
cause of a factor whose importance is not discussed often 
enough in America. Up to 1944 the Japanese had occupied 
only about a third of China’s territory; but that third was the 
home of about half of China’s population — and the half which 
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before 1937 contained by far the largest proportions of pros- 
perous, educated, and politically sophisticated people. It is 
this part of China, including the North-eastern Provinces 
(Manchuria), which has actually experienced what Japanese 
rule means. It is in this part of China also that the chief con- 
tact between the people and their distant government in 
Chungking has been through propaganda. A major emphasis 
in that propaganda has been on the future democracy for 
which China is fighting. 

When the Japanese are driven out, the political programme 
of the forces which drive them out or follow them up will be 
of critical importance. If the actual policy put into practice is 
not one of free political organization and representation, or at 
the very least a coalition policy representing all major groups, 
there will be terrible disillusionment and political unrest. In 
view of all this it is realistic to allow for the fact that the Kuo- 
mintang has been weakened by the trend toward landlord 
^domination during the war years, because the landlord in- 
terest will instinctively move toward control of the peasants, 
not toward allowing them political representation, when Oc- 
cupied China is liberated from the Japanese. Conversely, the 
coalition trend of the Communists has put them in a strong 
position to make a bid for wider allegiances when, on the heels 
of the Japanese, their columns march parallel with those of the 
National Government into recovered territory. 
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War, Prestige and Politics 

THERE HAVE BEEN changcSj during the war, in the prestige of 
every one of the countries now at war. In each case, the mili- 
tary factors of prestige have interacted with political factors, 

China’s prestige was at its highest from the end of 1938, 
when the loss of Hankow and Canton failed to break Chinese 
resistance, to the end of 1942, when it began to appear certain 
that so much of the work of defeating Japan would be done by 
America that China was in increasing danger of appearing at 
the peace table as a beneficiary rather than a full partner of 
victory. During the period of high Chinese prestige there was 
an unfortunate tendency in America toward undiscriminating 
praise of China, its government, and its armies. A great part of 
the total volume of praise contented itself with referring to 
China’s continuing resistance as a ‘miracle’. Accurate analysis 
of the factors of Chinese resistance did not have a wide general 
circulation. Now that China’s prestige has markedly declined, 
criticism of the Chinese, their government, and their armies 
is equally undiscriminating. Extreme swings of the pendulum 
of American public opinion are dangerous. They make diffi- 
cult the practice of a wise national policy. They encourage the 
obscurantism which is the occupational disease of diplomats, 
and which can only be checked by the steady pressure of an 
informed public opinion which knows what it wants, and why. 

China’s prestige was highest when the whole world could 
feel, though few people knew the details of Chinese politics, 
that the Chinese were determined to resist Japanese conquest, 
with or without aid from abroad. Had China’s resistance not 
been of this kind, one nation after another would have come 
to terms with Japan in time to sell the Japanese militarists 
enough equipment to win the decisive victory which they were 
in fact unable to win without foreign complaisance. As long as 
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the Chinese neither wavered nor split up, public opinion, con- 
fused though it was, would not allow 'deals" at the expense of 
China, and the worst that the most appeasement-minded 
governments could do was to see that China got enough to 
keep up resistance, while allowing Japan enough to keep on 
attacking. 

As a footnote to history, it is worth adding that perhaps 
there was one decisive difference between the brave Czecho- 
slovaks, who only cracked when intolerable German pressure 
was backed by France and Britain, and not opposed by 
America, and the Chinese, who did not crack even when their 
country was invaded. The Czechoslovaks felt unable at the 
final crisis to call for Russian help in the face of the disapproval 
of the Western powers, while the Chinese Government, in 
spite of its cold hostility to Communism, realized that the ac- 
ceptance of Russian supplies and even military advisers and 
aviators was effective in keeping up a minimum of American 
and British aid. 

• There was a setback to Chinese prestige late in 1940 and 
early in 1941 when Chinese unity was broken by tension be- 
tween the New Fourth Army and the Chinese High Com- 
mand, ending in an attack on the New Fourth by government 
troops. This clash was a symptom of the stalemate phase of 
war that had set in after the fall of Hankow and Canton, and 
the beginning of the landlord ascendancy in the Kuomintang, 
described in the previous chapter. The New Fourth was a half- 
regular, half-guerrilla army. It was not a Communist army, but 
it contained Communist elements and its deputy commander 
was a Communist; the formation of such an army had been 
possible only under the conditions of enthusiastic unity in 1937 
and 1938. Once the major fronts had begun to settle into a 
deadlock this army, which was linked with the Chinese front 
but also operated behind the Japanese lines, could remain 
active only if it relied more and more on org aniz ing the peas- 
ants. War in this manner ran counter to the landlord interest 
because, if the deadlock were to end in a war between Japan and 
other countries, the landlords might return, after the eventual 
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defeat of Japan, only to find that the peasants had become 
organized so strongly that landlord control could not be re- 
asserted. 

Chinese prestige rose again, however, after Pearl Harbour, 
though not at once. At first the ominous procession of defeats 
from Pearl Harbour to the Philippines, Singapore, the Nether- 
lands Indies, and Burma induced a panicky fear in America 
and Britain that China might collapse. Undoubtedly this fear 
was linked psychologically with an old, complacent habit of 
thinking that America and Britain were superior nations and 
China an inferior nation. If the Japanese were strong enough 
to knock the lords of creation so cavalierly, how could China 
not collapse? Yet China did not collapse, and as a matter of 
fact it needed no mysterious inside knowledge to explain why 
China did not collapse. The Chinese were terribly disap- 
pointed by the first setbacks to their new allies; but they never 
for a moment doubted that these allies would recover. The 
major element of uncertainty in hanging on through several 
years of stalemate war had now settled in China’s favoxir? 
China had allies. The time it might take for these allies to 
recover from their defeat and take the offensive was only a 
minor uncertainty. Not even the most conscienceless traitor 
would now sell out to Japan, because there is no point in selling 
out to a certain loser. Be that as it may, however, the fact that 
the Chinese did not collapse raised their prestige once more. 

The more recent decline in Chinese prestige is related to a 
change in the character of the war in the Chinese theatre, not 
to be confused with any supposed doubts about who is going 
to win the war. No Chinese have any such doubts. In fact, it 
is the certainty of Allied victory that has changed the character 
of the war in China, because it has changed both the relations 
between China and other countries and the scope of political 
manoeuvre within China, 

Before Pearl Harbour, China was trying to get as many sup- 
plies as possible from countries which were free to make their 
own choice between avoiding war with Japan and risking war 
with Japan, China’s bargadning position could be phrased 
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somewhat as follows: We are going to keep on fighting. We arc 
not going to negotiate any half-way peace with Japan, You 
must deal with that determination of ours. Perhaps your trade 
with Japan in war materials is very profitable. Perhaps you do 
not want to risk war with Japan. Even so, you want to pre- 
serve your own bargaining position against Japan. You know 
that if the Japanese win an overwhelming victory they will 
never bargain with you about the balance of power in East 
Asia — they will just lay down the law. Therefore you dare not 
let your booming trade with Japan lead to an overwhelming 
victory. To protect yotir own -interests, you must also let us 
have at least enough to keep on holding out. (Russia must be 
excepted from this description of China’s bargaining position. 
The Chinese knew that the slightest advantage won by Japan 
increased the danger to Russia. Therefore the Russians would 
give the Japanese as little as they possibly could and the 
Chinese as much as they possibly could and would take the 
risk of being attacked by Japan, though they would not take 
ftxc risk of attacking Japan themselves.) 

After Pearl Harbour, China’s bargaining position with re- 
gard to America and Britain — especially America — ^was com- 
pletely diflferent. It could now be phrased somewhat as follows: 
You are now the ones who want help against Japan. You need 
a continental base to supplement your naval offensive. You 
need as much Chinese military activity as possible in order to 
commit Japanese land forces and material. If you want us to 
go over to the offensive, you must give us artillery and you 
must either build up the Chinese Air Force or increase the 
number of your own planes in China, or both. It is true that 
the Burma Road has been lost, but that was not our fault. It 
is up to you either to substitute a ‘Burma Road of the Air’ or 
to recover the old Burma Road, or both. 

With regard to Russia there was also a change. From the 
moment of the German attack, the Russians had both to avoid 
a two-front war and to strengthen their position in the event 
that Japan should attack them. If it was to their interest not 
to provoke Japan, it was also to their interest not to weaken 
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Cfaina. The acute state of emergency, however, only lasted 
until Pearl Harbour. From then on the Russians were rela- 
tively safe. 

These changes in China’s bargaining position have inevi- 
tably raised within China itself the question of a choice be- 
tween two fundamentally different strategic concepts, which 
may be called the side-lines concept and the front-line concept. 
According to the side-lines concept, China should virtually ‘sit 
out’ the rest of the war. Japan is going to be defeated anyhow. 
China cannot undertake regular offensives without artillery 
and tanks, which Chinese factories cannot make and China’s 
allies have not yet provided. To improvise an offensive by ex- 
tending the area of guerrilla warfare and stepping up its inten- 
sity would demand too much additional sacrifice from a people 
which has already made much greater sacrifices than its allies 
and which is still containing more Japanese ground troops than 
America and Britain are engaging. True, a war fought only in 
this passive way will leave China a beneficiary of the final viqg* 
tory, with a voice not fully equal to those of America, Britain, 
and perhaps Russia in discussing the terms of peace in the 
Pacific; but power politics will go on after the war, as they did 
before, and China will have a strong bargaining position be- 
cause of the need of a strong continental power in Asia to 
balance the otherwise unduly strong position of Russia, 

The front-line concept, on the other hand, maintains that 
this is the time for China to make superhuman efforts to make 
her own share of the common victory as big as possible by 
helping to defeat Japan as quickly as possible. Otherwise 
China will miss the full reward for her loiig fight for indepen- 
dence. China dare not be satisfied with merely a legal status 
of equality. She desperately needs to make herself a free ag^t 
in fact. Short of this, reliance on the rivalries of other countries 
is a delusion; China would still be economically and politically 
the pawn of others. Therefore, even if a regular offensive is 
impossible, an improvised ‘people’s war’ must be fought; and 
if diis involves far-reaching political concessions to the peas- 
ants, then the concessions must be made. 
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These two strategic concepts have political consequences 
which account for the recent heightening of political tension 
in China, and which link up with the changing composition, 
discussed in the last chapter, of the Kuomintang-landlord 
right wing in China and the Gommunist-democratic-United 
Front left wing. The balance between these two wings creates a 
crisis for Ghiang Kai-shek himself. Can he halt the trend of the 
Kuomintang toward domination by the landlords? Or can he 
once more make the Kuomintang a coalition, by reviving and 
strengthening the other groups which were once powerful in it? 

To evaluate the crisis, and the American interest in it, the 
terms in which the crisis is currently being presented in China 
must be considered. By far the most powerful presentation of 
the position of the Kuomintang and the legally constituted 
government in China is the one which argues that normal 
political negotiations are impossible with a party, like the 
Communist Party, which maintains an independent armed 
fpree and is prepared to resort to civil war if its political terms 
are not accepted. The Communists, according to this view, 
should first submit their armies to government control (which 
would of coulee imply the right of the government to break up 
or redistribute the Communist units). Only then could demo- 
cratic measures be safely discussed in a normal way, as they 
are in the established democracies. 

Until recently Communist statements of their ovm views 
were subject to heavy discount as propaganda. There were re- 
sponsible Communist representatives in Chungking; but their 
assertions could not be checked against public knowledge of 
conditions in the Communist-controlled area, because that 
area was tightly blockaded by govenunent troops. A few 
Americans and Europeans, men who were undoubtedly free 
of pn>Communist bias, had escaped from Japanese-controlled 
territory through Communist-controlled territory, but their 
reports, favourable to the Communists, fell somewhat short of 
providing bo^ information about Communist-controlled terri- 
tory md a comparison of that information with authentic in- 
formation about Kuomintang-controUed territory. 
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Recently, however, there has been a considerable volume of 
reports from American newspapermen, already thoroughly 
acquainted with Kuomintang China, who have been allowed 
to visit Yenan and have travelled through considerable 
stretches of Communist-controlled territory. Their reports give 
us the following data for a comparison: — 

1. The Communists hold control, or exercise the dominant 
influence, in a territory inhabited by more than 80,000,000 
people, partly in Free China and partly behind the Japanese 
lines. [The Free China territory administered by the National 
Government contains a population of about 1200,000,000, 
while another 170,000,000 or so are under Japanese control.] 

2. The Communists have survived, and have even expanded 
the territory they control, not because they subdue the people 
by armed force, but because the people support them. 

3. Basic economic conditions as to food and clothing are 

better in Communist-controlled China than in Kuomintang- 
controlled China. * 

4. The incidence of conscription and taxation is more 
equally distributed in Communist-controlled territory than in 
Kuomintang-controlled territory. 

5. Many progressive, educated, middle-class Chinese have 
somehow got through the blockade into Communist territory, 
but not many have fled from that territory. 

6. The political structure under the Communists is more 
nearly democratic than it is under the Kuomintang, It is a fact 
that governing committees and representative committees are 
elected, and that the Communists limit themselves to one third 
of the representation; whereas in Kuomintang-controlled terri- 
tory it is increasingly diflSicult to hold a public position without 
joining the Kuomintang and accepting its discipline. 

There are, in the much larger area controlled by the Kuo- 
mintang, a number of minor parties — ^very minor parties, 
often called ‘splinter parties’ by the Chinese. A few represen- 
tatives of these parties are appointed to organs like the 
People’s Political Council, which has an advisory function and 
a limited licence for free expression of opinion, but there is no 
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right of election to any organs which have a governing or 
administrative function. 

Representatives of the minor parties, which have no armed 
forces and no rights, are inclined to believe that it is only be- 
cause the Communists have armed forces that people in the 
Communist area have political rights and liberties. They as- 
sume that if the Communists lost control of their armed forces, 
the people would lose their political freedom. They therefore 
support, as openly as it is possible for them to do so, demands 
for freedom to organize political parties and the right to elect 
members of public bodies with real functions and authority, 
and do not demand that the Communists should first submit 
to military control. 

Pending the development of a larger body of knowledge 
about the Communist area, certain tentative conclusions can 
be drawn: — 

The Communists have done well enough in the territory 
they control to stand comparison with the Kuomintang. 

There is a case for negotiating a political compromise with 
the Communists before pressing the question of military con- 
trol. 

Once there is uniformity of political rights throughout 
China, under a government elected by the people, that govern- 
ment should enforce unity of military command and uniform 
conditions of military service. 

The present tendency in America to believe that Chiang 
Kai-shei is ‘losing control’ is not warranted. Political com- 
promise would make necessary a coalition government. Not 
even the Communists arc strong enough to nominate a candi- 
date of their own as President of the Republic of China, and 
therefore Chiang Kai-shek would be nominated by all parties, 
which would confirm him in the position which he now holds 
by appointment of the Kuomintang. 

It should be added that current American public and expert 
opinion greatly underrates China’s ability to make a come- 
back and to influence the winning of the war. Thus Hanson 
W. Baldwin has recently gone to the extreme of saying that 
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China ‘is in no sense unified’, and ‘is not now and will not soon 
become under Chiang or any other leader a unified nation 
capable of unified effort on a scale necessary to play much 
part in a great offensive against Japan’, ^ This is nonsense. 
Even on the relatively small scale of the Philippines it has 
already been demonstrated that it makes a world of difference 
in fighting the Japanese if the population turns against them. 
China’s guerrillas, as well as China’s regular troops, even with- 
out great increase in equipment, can greatly increase the num- 
ber of casualties inflicted on the Japanese and can even recover 
territory from them if political morale is restored. The fact that 
political morale can be restored in China should never be left 
out of military calculations. The overwhelming majority of the 
people, including those who do not belong to political parties, 
want to recover the sense of unity and invincibility which they 
had in 19126 and again in 1937, which so much astonished the 
experts and the world. The necessary political agreements are 
easier to reach than they were in 1925 and 1936. The recent 
cabinet changes arc a cautious approach to main decisions not 
yet made. The most important appointment is that of General 
Chen Cheng, new Minister of War, who represents the generals 
and armies closest to the tradition of national unity dating 
from 1926. 

China, of course, is not the only country whose prestige has 
undergone changes during the war. Equally important for 
Asia as a whole and for the balance of influences between Asia 
and the Western World arc changes in the prestige of the im- 
perial powers holding colonial possessions in Asia. Britain may 
be taken as the representative of all these powers. France is a 
case apart, because the restoration of a French Government in 
France itself involves a r^rouping of political and social forces 
which may have novel results in colonial policy. These prob- 
lems will be touched on in the next chapter. 

The Dutch Empire need not here be treated separately, be- 
cause it is essentially a satellite empire. It could not exist with- 
out the British Empire, and developments within it after the 
^ New Tork Times, Nov. 5, 1944. 
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war will move parallel to developments within the British 
Empire, 'whether the movement be to\vard emancipation or 
toward an attempted permanent stabilization of the institu- 
tion of empire. 

If the Dutch Empire is a satellite the Portuguese Empire, 
with its main holdings in Africa and only decaying sentry 
boxes in Asia and the Pacific, like Macao and Timor, is a mere 
shadow. The Portuguese, even more lackadaisical and corrupt 
in their colonies than under their fascist government at home, 
have very little indirect influence with which to work. The 
Dutch, however, have developed important economic re- 
sources in their empire. Powerful financial and industrial 
groups in America, as well as in Britain, have invested in these 
resources, and w’orking through them the Dutch can maintain 
a nominal Dutch colonial policy w^hich is actually in large part 
the foreign policy of exported American and British capital. 

During the Munich period Britain suffered an even greater 
loss of prestige in Asia than in Europe. It is important to recall 
that Munich w*as only the climax of a period of appeasement 
stretching back behind the Chamberlain administration into 
the Baldwin administration. During this period one of Hitler’s 
most skilful manoeuvTCs w’as to skirmish around the fringes of 
colonial questions without ever coming to grips with them. By 
so doing he induced the British to reveal that tension in Europe 
was only part of a complex and slowly mounting crisis that 
extended also throughout the colonial world and into Asia. 
Influential Bridsh quarters were manoeuvred into giving broad 
hints of their willingness to re-establish Germany as a colonial 
empire, while Hider tantalizingly evaded coming to terms 
with them. 

A number of schemes were aired in this period. There was 
talk of the resdtudon of old German colonies. There w^as even 
talk of compensating Hitler with other people’s colonies, like 
Portuguese territoiy in Africa, in order to avoid handing back 
territory which the British and French had acquired, under 
the Versailles settlement, as mandates. While these offers 
were not offleial, they did not need to be official to create in 
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Asia the impression that ‘peace in our time’ could be trans- 
lated into Asiatic and colonial languages as ‘empire in our 
time’. It appeared that the Conservative Party, with only 
incoherent opposition from the Labour Party, was permeated 
with a defeatism definite enough to be calM a policy; it no 
longer believed that it could hold the empire against all 
comers; it clung desperately to the institution of empire; there 
was no part of the colonial empire which it was willing to 
emancipate, but in order to preserve the institution of empire 
it was willing to allow others to build up competitive empires, 
and even to surrender to them, in the colonial status, bits of 
territory and consignments of human beings which it w^as un- 
willing to emancipate from the colonial status. 

The resultant decline of British and Dutch prestige was of 
the corroding kind that works under the surface when subject 
peoples no longer fear the strength of their masters, but still 
fear the local violence of the servants of their masters, the 
armed police and the colonial garrisons. The inner decline^of 
prestige was revealed externally when Japan struck. Obtuse 
believers in the old myth that backward colonial peoples do 
not understand what politics is all about should look beyond 
the fact that colonial possessions w^ere lost to the Japanese, and 
study the way in which they were lost. I do not see how it can 
be doubted that the colonial peoples proved their aptitude for 
political arithmetic in adding up the score. The score was not 
exactly correct, because not all the facts were known to them; 
but within the limits of their knowledge they computed very 
shrewdly. 

According to the evidence before them, the war in Asia, 
except in China and the Philippines, did not have enough to 
do with the difference between freedom and subjection to 
make it worth their while to participate. According to the 
evidence at their disposal, the war was between their old 
masters and would-be new masters. The new masters, if they 
won, might turn out to be worse than the old masters; but was 
that a difference worth dying for? In such a situation, if the old 
masters arc confident and strong there will always be some of 
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the colonial subjects who will fight for them, because rewards 
from strong masters are tangible, while future independence, 
if the masters are strong, is only a distant hope. In this case the 
invaders appeared to be the stronger; consequently it was to 
them that the hasty levies of adventurers rallied. On the British 
and Dutch side there was enough of the habit of discipline 
among the mercenary colonial troops to make most of them 
enter battle; but nowhere was there the ardour of patriotism, 
the inspiration of a cause, or the passion of a ‘people’s war*. 

Since then British prestige has somewhat revived, with 
Dutch prestige flitting after it like a rather thin shadow. The 
recuperation, however, is only in military prestige, and may 
therefore be described as partly a token of respect to the British 
and Dutch as people who have powerful allies. Politically, 
neither the British nor the Dutch can ever hope to restore a 
colonial ‘loyalty’ which never really existed. This alone means 
that even if the colonial structure is outwardly restored after 
thp war, it can never expect to have inner security. The way 
in which the colonial possessions were lost — ^including the vir- 
tual loss of Indo-China by France, before Pearl Harbour — 
differed from the way in which the Philippines were lost in one 
all-important respect. It established in the colonial possessions 
themselves, and throughout the rest of Asia, the conviction 
that the imperial powers would surrender possession of their 
colonies to an aggressor strong enough to take them, but would 
not surrender freedom to the colonial peoples and ask them 
to fight for it. From this we may be sure that the inference has 
been drawn, which we must reckon with in Asia after the war, 
that where freedom is not planned for, as in the Philippines, 
the unfree peoples have no hope but to take freedom for them- 
selves. 

One way of rating the prestige of any country is to compare 
what it does with what it says. With Russia, more than with 
any other country, what is done counts relatively more and 
what is said relatively less. What Russia says, more than w'hat 
any other country says, is subject to distortion. One kind of 
distortion comes from those who believe that everything Russia 
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says is the exact opposite of what she means, another kind from 
those who are oversubtle in their interpretation of what 
Russia ‘really* means, and another from those who accept 
everything that Russia says about Russian concerns as the only 
true gospel for other countries in their own concerns. Because 
of these distortions Russian prestige is relatively hazy at the 
end of any period in which Russian action has been confined 
to domestic affairs, since to most people what the Russians say 
they are doing about their owm affairs is only propaganda, and 
relatively clear in any period when direct contact with other 
countries reveals what Russia is actually doing. 

In Asia, Russia has changed in repute from being a land of 
instability to being a land of stability. All through the early 
years, and through the bitter social conflicts associated with 
the Five-Year Plans, industrialization, and collectivization, 
refugees from the Asiatic fringes of Russia fled into China’s 
North-eastern Provinces and into Sinkiang, Afghanistan, and 
Iran. As industrialization passed from experiment and many 
local mistakes and failures to general and increasing sucefes 
and prosperity, Russia began to acquire a reputation for sta- 
bility, reinforced later by her firm handling of Japan, and 
especially her decisive repulse of Japanese incursions against 
her frontiers. 

Americans themselves know less than anyone else how disas- 
trously American prestige in Asia fell during the 1930’s. 
American prestige fell because people in Asia understood 
better than people in America that the American method of 
‘keeping out of war’ was building up the strength of Japan and 
endangering the interests of America. A discount must of 
course be applied to the wishful thinking of many in China 
and elsewhere who knew that America had the power to save 
them, and hoped that somehow America could be persuaded 
to save them; but even when this discount has been made, the 
fact remains that the trend of events was better understood in 
Asia than in America, and that American prestige fell accord- 
ingly. 

On the other hand, America’s Philippine record and policy 
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saved American motives from being criticized as those of 
Britain were. People in Asia were realistic enough not to dis- 
regard the fact that tariff questions and the lobbying of special 
interests had an influence on America’s Philippine policy; but 
they were also realistic enough not to lose sight of the fact that 
America was the only great power with a potentially rich 
colonial empire in which the alignment of special interest was 
not in support of the retention of empire* 

It was because of our Philippine policy, and the joint de- 
fence — not colonial defence — in which Americans and Fili- 
pinos fought side by side, that America did not suffer the loss 
of political prestige that Britain and Holland suffered, though 
Pearl Harbour was as hard a blow to our military prestige as 
the fall of Singapore was to that of the British. Our military 
prestige has long ago recovered, our political prestige — and 
this ought to be a matter of much more serious concern to all 
Americans than it is to most Americans — is undergoing a 
sharper scrutiny than ever before. 

Our political prestige, and our political motives, are under 
scrutiny because they are involved with the prestige and the 
motives of our allies. It is perhaps possible that after the war 
in Europe has been won, Britain would have enough strength 
to spare to recover her still occupied Asiatic possessions and 
those of the Dutch without our aid, leaving us to attack Japan 
in her home waters. The war is not being fought that way, 
however. It is a coalition war, and because it is fought as a 
coalidon war the overwhelming majority of people in Asia will 
believe that we are largely, perhaps primarily, responsible for 
the restoration of the British and Dutch Empires east of India, 
and of French rule over Indo-China if it is restored. 

Our prestige is now linked as closely with the prestige of 
others as our policies interact with the policies of others. The 
last three chapters of this book will in large part be devoted to 
these associative relationships. 
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The Politics of Attraction 

IT IS OFTEN assumed that when several nations have a large 
degree of control but none has full control, the balance be- 
tween them will take the form of rivalry (or agreement) in set- 
ting up geographical and political spheres of interest and 
regions of control. In Asia after this war, however, little nations 
and weak peoples will still be able to have policies of their ow'n. 
They will have some degree of option in deciding in which 
direction they themselves prefer to gravitate, especially if they 
stand in a geographical zone marginal to the influence of more 
than one great power. 

Korea is an example. At the end of the war, Korea will lie 
within the range of American air and naval power, and w’ill 
be a desirable field of operations for American economic 
activities. Korea will also stand under the very shadow of the 
Soviet Union; and finally Korea in social and economic struc- 
ture is more similar to China than to any other country and 
has many ties of sympathy with China. How far can we assume 
that the actual date and circumstances of Korean indepen- 
dence will be disposed of simply by agreement among China, 
Russia, Britain, and America? How soon will the Koreans 
themselves form their own ideas about what they need and 
what they want? 

Is it not reasonable to assume that they will very soon form 
their owm estimate of the character of American, Russian, and 
Chinese policy? Will they not make very realistic comparisons 
between what we do and what we say? 

There are 23,000,000 Koreans. They are one of the most 
homogeneous peoples in the world, and they live in a compact, 
sharply defined geographical area. They are thinking politi- 
cally right now, and conditions after the war will give them 
political experience very fast. It is absurd to assume that they 
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will not quicidy try to edge over in the direction which gives 
them the best advantage. Korea’s supposed political imma- 
turity may prove to be largely an illusion. The real question 
is: What are our own political characteristics going to be? 

Similar problems are scattered all through the wide geo- 
graphical margins between the main centres of power. In at- 
tempting to deal with them, we must take note of the fact that 
the limits of influence are not always the same as the limits of 
control. A country may not be able to back up its control by 
force beyond a certain geographical limit, and still be able to 
exert a great influence beyond that limit if— and this ‘if’ will 
be of incalculable significance in political manoeuvre after the 
war — it can exercise political attraction over the peoples with 
which it is dealing. 

Russia, America, and China are the three nations which 
most clearly have a power of political attraction. They are not 
identical in this respect, but they are comparable. In addition, 
FrjLnce may emerge as the war ends with a similar power of 
attraction. Each of these nations owes its power to attract pri- 
marily to its own behaviour, rather than to its propaganda; 
w^hich means that the power to attract has to be built up rather 
slowly and continuously, but can be lost very rapidly. The 
power of attraction of any one country can also vary a great 
deal in different regions. 

In Asia, the Soviet Union has a major power of attraction, 
backed by a history of development and a body of precedents. 

There was one striking difference betv^^een Tsarist Russia 
and all other colonial empires. Russia’s Asiatic possessions were 
not divided from it by sea, but formed part of the same vast 
stretch of land in which lay Russia proper. The Russians were 
therefore in contact with their conquered subjects as a whole 
people, not merely through an overseas class of administrators 
and managers of colonial enterprises. When the Revolution 
broke out, it involved at the same time and in interaction with 
each other both those who had been masters and those who 
had been subjects or powerless minorities. 

Because of this interaction the Bolshevik Revolution, espe- 
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dally in Asia, was a triple process of disintegration, integra- 
tion, and reintegration. The revolutionaries, needing every 
ally they could attract to make possible the overthrow of 
tsarism, resorted to disintegration of the imperial structure by 
proclaiming equality of political rights for all subject and 
minority peoples. These peoples then integrated themselves 
into new political units of their own, according to their num- 
bers, the size of their territory, the extent of their resources, 
and other factors which condition the ability of any people to 
live unto itself. 

On the basis of this new integration there then began the 
process of reintegration into a federative Soviet Union. This 
was not done all at once or by decree. From 1918 to 1 924 there 
was a complicated grouping and regrouping. The Russian 
Soviet Federal Socialist Republic wais from the beginning the 
major unit. Other republics split off from it, but made agree- 
ments of various kinds with it and with each other. After a 
number of preliminary steps, not all of them simultaneous, 
the main Russian Republic combined with about six other* 
republics to form the Soviet Union, whose first constitution 
was approved in 1924. 

In Central Asia the process took longer. The former ‘native 
states’ of Khorezm (Khiva) and Bukhara, for instance, first 
drove out their hereditary Emirs and set up republics which 
were ‘soviet’, but not ‘socialist’. A ‘soviet republic’, in the ter- 
minology of those regions at that time, meant simply a demo- 
cratic republic governed by elected soviets or councils. Private 
property and peonage continued. The landlords were the 
ascendant political group, reinforced by the corporate land- 
lordism of Mohammedan religious foundations. Revolutionary 
groups were smothered for some years; partly because the con- 
servatives were better organized, partly because the conserva- 
tives also joined popular groups in large numbers in order to 
vote down their proposals. 

It was not until after the Soviet Union had been formed in 
1924 that Bukhara and Khorezm voted to become socialist and 
applied to join the Soviet Union. Their application was ac- 
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cepted in 1924 and ratified in 1925, and they became the Re- 
publics of Uzbekistan and Turkmenia. 

They were influenced in their decision by the Soviet power 
of attraction for the majority of the people. Survival at that 
time was uncertain for small, independent nations lying in 
Asia and within reach of the conflict going on in the 1920’s 
between imperialism and nationalistic revolution. The Soviet 
land policy attracted the peasant majority and undermined 
the traditional authority of the landlords. At the same time 
the Soviet nationality policy w^as reassuring. It gave to 
minority peoples both freedom to be different from the Rus- 
sians in such things as language and cultural habits, and free- 
dom to be like the Russians, and equal to them, in such things 
as military and administrative service and industrial and tech- 
nical development. The propaganda of what the Russians 
were actually doing in their own territory had a far more 
powerful effect of attraction in adjacent territory than any 
propaganda of theories; people who could not have been 
attracted by the abstract and invisible Marx were attracted 
by the concrete and visible Marxists. 

The Russian policies were not ‘soft’, although the Soviet 
Union was still weak and still threatened on all sides. They 
were ‘hard’, in the sense that they were the result of a hard- 
boiled decision to stake the future of the Revolution on the 
power of attraction as a political factor. The argument was 
presented by Stalin himself, in his ‘Report on the National 
Question’ to the Twelfth Congress of the Russian Communist 
Party in 1923. It was typical of Stalin, even at this early date, 
that he relied on performance within Soviet territory, not on 
propaganda abroad, even though, like other Communists at 
that time, he was discussing the possibility of a quick collapse 
of world imperialism: — 

. . . The entire Orient regards our Union as an experimental 
field. Either we correctly decide and practically apply the 
national question wdthin the framewwk of this Union . . . and 
then the entire Orient will see that in our federation it pos- 
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sesses a banner of liberationj a vanguard in whose footsteps it 
should walk, and this will be the beginning of the collapse of 
world imperialism. Or we, the entire federation, commit a 
mistake here, undermine the confidence of the formerly op- 
pressed peoples in the proletariat of Russia, shear the Union of 
its power to attract the Orient which it now enjoys, in which 
even imperialism will gain and we shall lose. 

The process has not stopped. The Asiatic frontier of the 
Soviet Union is the longest land frontier in the world. From 
Korea and the North-east Provinces of China (Manchuria) 
past Mongolia, Sinkiang, Afghanistan, and Iran all the way 
to Turkey it has a double function. It divides different peoples 
from each other but it also separates similar people from each 
other. There are many Koreans and Chinese in Soviet terri- 
tory (though most of the Koreans have been moved to Central 
Asia). Side by side with the independent Republic of Outer 
Mongolia there is the Associate Soviet Socialist Republic of 
Buryat-Mongolia; and there is another Mongol Republic far* 
away on the lower Volga. In the Chinese Province of Sinkiang 
the Chinese form at most lo per cent of the population; the 
Uighurs, who form 70 to 80 per cent, are rather more closely 
related to the Uzbeks of Soviet Uzbekistan than the Slovaks 
are to the Czechs. In this province there are also Kazakhs, 
Kirghiz, and a few Tajiks related to identical peoples in Soviet 
territory, and Mongols closely related both to the Mongols of 
the Altai Aimak (Province) of Outer Mongolia and to the 
Kalmuk Mongols of the lower Volga. In Afghanistan, Iran, 
and Turkey there are also kindred peoples on both sides of the 
political frontier. 

To all of these peoples the Russians and the Soviet Union 
have a great power of attraction. In their eyes — ^rather doubt- 
fully in the eyes of the older generation, more and more clearly 
in the eyes of the younger generation — the Soviet Union stands 
for strategic security, economic prosperity, technological pro- 
gress, miraculous medicine, free education, equality of oppor- 
tunity, and democracy: a powerful combination. 
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The fact that the Soviet Union also stands for democracy 
is not to be overlooked. It stands for democracy because it 
stands for all the other things. Here in America we are in the 
habit of taking a narrow view of foreign claimants to the status 
of democracy. If China, or Russia, or some other alien people 
does not measure up to the standards of the particular Ameri- 
can modification of Anglo-Ssixon democracy, we say that it is 
not democratic. We are going to find ourselves boxing with 
shadows instead of manoeuvring in politics if we stick to this 
habit. The fact is that for most of the people in the world today 
what constitutes democracy in theory is more or less irrelevant. 
What moves people to act, to try to line up with one party or 
country and not with another, is the difference between what 
is more democratic and less democratic in practice. 

Doubts in America about the extent to which the Stalin 
constitution has really been put into effect, or criticisms of 
Soviet labour unions on the ground that they are not really 
labour unions, do not lead us anywhere in trying to under- 
IStand what democracy means to people in Asia — or in the 
Soviet Union, for that matter. Wendell Willkie describes a 
‘hot colloquy’ on the subject of freedom with a Soviet factory 
superintendent. They could not get together on the subject of 
freedom of opinion, and finally Mr. Willkie said, ‘Then actually 
you’ve got no freedom’. To which the Soviet engineer replied, 
‘almost belligerently’, that he had more freedom than his own 
father and grandfather — illiterate peasants, bound to the soil, 
with no medical attention when they were sick. He himself had 
had, from the Soviet system, an education and a chance to 
make good. That, for him, meant freedom.^ 

We must gear our minds to this kind of comparison if we 
are to understand the realities of politics in Asia. Let us take 
an Uighur in Sinkiang Province. He lives in a village where all 
the people are Uighurs; but they are ruled over by the Chinese. 
An Uighur may become headman of the village, but only by 
appointment of the Chinese authorities, not by election of the 
Uighurs of the village. If the Chinese authorities open a village 
^ Wendell Willkie, One Worlds Simon & Schuster, New York, 1943, p. 68. 
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school, it is in order to teach Chinese; if there is any propa- 
ganda allowed, it is aimed at persuading the Uighurs to stop 
considering themselves Uighurs and learn to be Chinese. 
There is no doctor in the village. There are practically no 
public services in return for the taxes paid. 

If this Uighur leams — and he has ways of learning — that 
among his near kinsmen the Soviet Uzbeks, a poor man’s 
children may attend, free, a school at which they are taught 
in their own language and taught to take pride in their own 
history and culture; that they may go on to the university and 
become doctors, engineers, anything in the world; that they 
may be elected to powerful positions in which they can give 
orders even to Russians, because Uzbeks and Russians are 
equal and it depends on a man’s position, not his race, whether 
he gives orders — then he is going to think that the Uzbeks are 
free and have democracy. If he is then told that in distant 
America nobody considers that there is either freedom or 
democracy in the Soviet Union, he is going to shrug his shoul- 
ders. He is not in contact with the American system, and for 
him it forms no basis of action. 

In Asia, the most important example of the Soviet power of 
attraction beyond Soviet frontiers is in Outer Mongolia. It L? 
here that we should look for evidence of the kind of attraction 
that Russia might offer to Korea in the future. Outer Mongolia 
may be called a satellite of Russia in the good sense; that is to 
say, the Mongols have gravitated into the Russian orbit of 
their own accord (and partly out of fear of Japan and China) ; 
they have neither been subjected to a milit^ conquest nor 
sold to the Russians by traitors among their own people. They 
have gone through their own revolution. They have taken 
away the titles, revenues, and powers of the hereditary princes 
and aristocrats; but the sons and daughters of these aristocrats 
are full citizens with full equality of opportunity, including 
government service. They have disestablished the Lama- 
Buddhist Church as a corporate institution owning land and 
other property and enjoying immunity from taxation and 
dvil law; but they have not outlawed religion — the butter 
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lamps burn before the shrines in the majority of tent encamp- 
ments. They have begun to develop state-owned industries; 
but they have not abolished private property — ^men and 
women may own, buy, and sell the cattle which are the chief 
form of wealth in Mongolia and may hire herdsmen to tend 
them. Land is in a special category. Individual title to land 
did not exist in Mongolia even before the revolution. Formerly 
the land \vas collectively owned by the tribe, and individual 
use of it was allotted by the tribal rulers; now it is owned, and 
its use allotted, by the state. 

All of this has been done with Soviet support and help— 
there is a treaty of alliance between the two countries — but 
without assertion of Soviet sovereignty or control. Mongol 
officers study in Russia, and the army is Soviet-equipped, but 
Mongol-commanded. There is a great difference between 
Outer Mongolia and the puppet state of Manchukuo. From 
the moment they declared the ‘independence’ of Manchukuo 
in 1932, the Japanese put extreme pressure on China to recog- 
nize it. The original Mongol Revolution, on the other hand, 
began a little earlier than the original Chinese Revolution, 
and the Mongol Republic calls itself a year older than the 
Chinese Republic, Tsarist Russia negotiated treaties preju- 
dicial to China’s sovereignty over Outer Mongolia, but Soviet 
Russia, though it has a treaty of alliance with Outer Mongolia, 
has never tried to force China to recognize Mongol indepen- 
dence and has even recognized China’s claim to sovereignty 
over the Mongols. The Soviet policy may be thus described: 
they have just across their frontier a people who are Mongols 
and who call themselves independent. Friendly relations with 
this country have for years covered a flank of Siberia which 
would otherwise have been exposed to Japanese aggression. 
In Outer Mongolia there are no Chinese troops or represen- 
tatives of the Chinese Government. The Russians deal with 
the people who are in the country; but they do not make it 
their btisiness to force China to recognize Mongol indepen- 
dence, any more than they make it their business to force the 
Mongols to accept Chinese rule. 
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.So%4et policy in Outer Mongolia cannot be fairly called Red 
imperialism. It certainly establishes a standard with which 
other nations must compete if tlicy wish to practise a policy of 
attraction in Asia. Russo- Mongol relations in Asia, like Russo- 
Czechoslovak relations in Europe, deserve careful and respect- 
ful study. 

China has a greater power of attraction for the coloniaJ 
countries than for the non-Chinese peoples of her own fron- 
tier territories. The Chinese maintained their independence, 
though they lost some of their sovereignty, during the age of 
European colonial conquest. Since then they have success- 
fully defended their independence in a long and terrible war 
against Japan’s Asiatic imperialism. In so doing they have kept 
it on the record that the real issue in Asia is not ‘Asia for the 
Asiatics’ but Asia against all imperialism, of whatever colour, 
and for freedom and democracy. 

Cutting across China’s power of attraction, however, is the 
unpopularity of the Chinese communities living in the colonial 
possessions. This is in reality a subsidiary issue, but it can czisily* 
be used to confuse the major issue. It is therefore a standard 
move of apologists of the colonial order to suggest that only 
the colonial governments can protect inexperienced peoples 
from the grasping Chinese. Such arguments evade the real 
point. The Chinese are not an intrusive factor in the colonial 
possessions. They are part of the colonial fabric. 

Although there aure a few old Chinese communities in South- 
east Asia, most of them were brought into the colonial posses- 
sions by Western capital, because of their usefulness as low- 
paid and politically defenceless labour. Out of this imported 
I>opulation there evolved a stratified structure of Chinese busi- 
ness enterprise, with pedlars and keepers of little village shops 
at the bottom, moneylenders and more prosperous merchants 
at a higher level, and owners of rice mills, plantations, tin 
mines, and even bankers at the top. 

As they prospered, the Chinese grew unpopular for reasons 
which were as much colonial as Chinese. Living in the colo- 
nies, they were able to save money under a system of law, 
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order, and police protection; but they made their money, 
especially at the primary level of petty enterprise and money- 
lending, in a manner which had been ingrained in them under 
the old, despotic, arbitrary conditions of China. In the old- 
fashioned rural China, from which most of them came, nomi- 
nal rates of profit and compound interest running from 50 to 
100 per cent did not really mean that a man could expect to 
double his capital in a short time. Far from it. They meant 
that a man hoped, if he was lucky, to recover his outlay in a 
few months with some profit or interest to spare, but had to 
reckon with the failure of a high proportion of his ventures. In 
addition, an official might come down on him with an arbi- 
trary levy; bandits might blackmail him or hold him for ran- 
som; civil war or the uncertainties of the harvest might wipe 
him out. In the colonies he was protected; the police and the 
law^ courts helped him to collect what w^as due to him; but the 
poor, on whom he lived, turned their resentment against him, 
not against the colonial system. 

' Millions of colonial subjects were never in a position to 
visualize the way in which the wealth which they created as 
labourers, farmers, and plantation hands was shipped away to 
Europe and America in solid tons of cargo, in tankers loaded 
with oil, in the remittance of banking, shipping, insurance, 
and rental profits, in the salaries and bonuses of corporation 
officials and the pay and pensions of colonial civil servants. 
They were in a position to see how the Chinese operated in 
their own slum, village, or plantation compound. They knew 
how’ quickly a dollar of w^ages became two dollars of debt when 
they had to borrow- money from a Chinese, or buy two yards 
of cotton cloth from him on credit. How could they be ex- 
pected to understand how- big-time colonial enterprise meshed 
with the wheels of Chinese enterprise within the colonial sys- 
tem? They did not know that the Chinese with whom they 
dealt had to pay high interest himself to the w-ealthier Chinese, 
or the guild, which financed him; that behind the middlemen 
lay mysterious loans and mortgages in the great stone banks 
of Rangoon, Singapore, or Socrabaja. 
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It is possible that after the war this whole system will be 
restored. There is also the possibility, however — in my opinion 
quite a high probability — that there will be great changes. 
Every slight improvement in political and economic conditions 
in China will, I believe, draw Chinese back to the homeland 
from the colonies. We should not forget that the colonial 
system was a prestige system. Many patriotic nationalistic 
Chinese w^ould have gone back to China to engage in business 
and economic development had they not believed in the 
Gibraltar-like security of their savings and investments in the 
colonies. They universally resented the fact that in the colo- 
nies they were held down, politically, to the level of the sub- 
ject peoples. The old prestige of colonial security can never be 
fully restored. The Chinese, therefore, are likely to feel that the 
basic security of China is greater than that of the colonies, 
and to return there in proportion to the rate at w’hich China 
becomes a country attractive to the businessman; and if there 
is any such process, or even tendency, it can be expected to 
increase China’s prestige and pow'er of attraction. 

In tliis context it seems probable that the fear of a ‘Chinese 
imperialism’ in South-east Asia is largely synthetic. Chiang 
Kai-shek has repudiated in strong terms the idea that China 
might want to zissume ‘the mantle of an unworthy Japan’, or 
of Western imperialism: ‘China has no desire to replace Wes- 
tern imperialism in Asia with an Oriental imperialism or 
isolationism of its own or of anyone else.’ On our own part, it 
is well to guard against using a hypothetical imperialism, even 
subconsciously, to justify the perpetuation of an imperialism 
which actually exists. If we are to deal in suppositions, we may 
well suppose that if, after the war, colonial nationalists w'ho 
stay in the colonies are jailed, while those who escape to China 
are received with sympathy and respect, the colonial attrac- 
tion toward China will be increased. It w^ould be w^ell for us 
to allow also for a quick maturing of political sophistication 
among the colonial peoples. They may continue to have their 
reservations about the Chinese who live among them and still 
feel that the increasing strength of a free China reinforces 
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the contention that all Asiatics are capable of independence. 

In Tibet, Sinkiang, and Mongolia there is a different situ- 
ation. These territories formed, with China, part of the Man- 
chu Empire. The Chinese, as the people who overthrew the 
Manchu throne, have a certain claim to its former possessions. 
On the other hand, there is some validity in the theory that 
the Manchu throne was the only link between the constituent 
parts of the empire, and that with the deposition of the empire 
each people had a right to go its own way. Most of Mongolia 
and most of Tibet were never conquered by the Chinese in the 
past. There were periods of deep Chinese penetration into 
Sinkiang, in the long and complex history of that region; but 
these periods lie far back in the past. Under the Ming Dynasty 
( 1368-1643) which preceded the Manchu conquest of China, 
and later of Sinkiang, the Chinese were unable to conquer 
Sinkiang. 

There are two primary reasons why the peoples of these 
f egions, who are wholly un-Chinese in language and tradition, 
should feel attracted toward China. Either they might gravi- 
tate toward China for fear of Russia (in Mongolia and Sin- 
kiang), or for fear of Britain (in Tibet and to a certain extent 
in Sinkiang). Or they might be drawn toward China by 
China’s own social, political, and economic progress, if they 
were able to feel that they were being admitted to that pro- 
gramme, not subjected to it. At the present time, they are not 
gravitating tow'ard China for either reason. It is practical 
politics, however, to count on the possibility that China could 
very quickly create a pow'er of attraction for the border peoples. 
China could, without going Communist, practise a minority 
polic)" with most of the characteristics of the Soviet minority 
policy. Here again behaviour is more important than propa- 
ganda: the basic requirement is rapid and visible democra- 
tization among the Chinese themselves. 

Comparison of the varying po%vers of attraction which one 
country may exercise along the frontiers or within the posses- 
sions of another country' suggests that an important political 
principle will be at work in the post-war world. It can be 
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worded as follows: When a country feels that its citizens or its 
subjects are unduly attracted toward another country, it is 
difficult to offset that attraction by forbidding it or making it 
illegal. To attempt to suppress the trend by force or police 
regulation is likely to increase the force of the attraction. It is 
therefore worth considering the political uses of counter-attrac- 
tion — a clearer and more rapid trend toward emancipation in 
the colonial possessions, a clearer and more rapid evolution of 
democratic processes. Against which Russia, to maintain her 
present comparative advantages, w^ould have to keep up the 
trend toward increased personal liberty and economic pros- 
perity w’hich has contributed so largely to those advantages. 

If the clash of power politics is in fact to be mitigated by 
exploiting the political uses of attraction, it is possible that 
France may rise from defeat to a great influence in the colonial 
w^orld. France’s possessions in Indo-China w^ere infiltrated by 
Japan even before the war in Europe began. The French 
could count on little loyalty, because Indo-China had lon|: 
been the most corruptly administered of their major colonies. 
Then France itself was overrun by the Germans, and the 
French possessions in Africa assumed a sudden and critical 
importance in the rallying of the Free French movement and 
preparation for recovery of the homeland. 

With the expulsion of the Germans, the French have with 
remarkable rapidity recovered many of the elements of both 
power and prestige. French regulars and colonial troops took 
part in the invasion and have also fought in Italy. Even more 
important in contributing to the revival of France’s political 
prestige was the part played by the underground. The French 
democratic tradition, which many thought had rotted aw'ay, 
has clearly proved its continuing vitality. France has not yet re- 
covered, however, enough power cither to reconquer, indepen- 
dently of her allies, such lost colonial domains as Indo-China, 
or to discuss in full equality with her allies the future of Europe. 

The situation is one in which the French may be impelled 
to increase their prestige as a method of recovering further 
power, instead of waiting for the recovery of power to rebuild 
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prestige* They may, in fact, take the lead over both America 
and Britain in deliberately exploiting policies of attraction, 
by making France the main centre for the rebuilding of demo- 
cratic practices in Western Europe. If, by so doing, they can 
create a pressure which ^vill help to bring their position more 
nearly up to that of America and Britain in Europe, they may 
also find it expedient to put attraction rather than force in the 
forefront of their attempt to rebuild their colonial empire. 
There are already signs of such possibilities in French discus- 
sion of colonial problems and methods.^ It is quite possible 
that by a policy of federalization, rights of citizenship, free 
access to French culture combined with freedom to develop 
non-French cultural heritages, and full economic freedom to 
initiate agreements with all countries, France could combine 
the flow of the democratic trend in Europe and in the colonies, 
and set a standard which other countries would find it hard to 
oppose both at home and in their colonies. 

America has at present the clearest power of attraction for 
all Asia. We have a unique reputation for good faith, because 
we not only promised freedom to the Philippines but set a date 
for that freedom. For this one reason our liberation policy is 
accepted as genuine, while the vague promises to other colo- 
nies of ‘self-government’, or ‘dominion status’, at some time 
in an unspecified future, but not freedom in one word, are 
subject to the discount of an obstinate suspicion. 

We have the advantage of standing for democratic processes 
of government under a republican form of government. Colo- 
nies of countries under monarchical governments universally 
aspire to become republics. Moreover, in a colony which is 
under a monarchy the principle of monarchy becomes a point 
of support for native princes, rajahs, and all those groups with 
hereditary privileges among the colonial people themselves 
w’ho are most opposed to progress and most frightened by the 
idea of independence. 

^ See two articles by Pierre Olmcr Lapic; ‘The Future of New Caledonia', 
Pacijic Affairs^ Sept. 1944; and *The New Colonial Policy of France*, Foreign 
Affairs f Oct. 1944. 
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We have also the advantage of being regarded as the country 
in which, while the working man has rights and safeguards, 
the businessman has unlimited opportunities. We are there- 
fore specially attractive to the business group which is so 
potent in colonial nationalism, because it wants not only poli- 
tical freedom but freedom from the tariffs, taxation schedules, 
and banking practices which in colonial systems work against 
native industry and trade and in favour of the big interests 
operating at long range from the home countries. 

A power of attraction is not, however, in itself a policy of 
attraction. In order to practise a policy, there must be an 
objective. We are open to the criticism of having no clear posi- 
tive war aims; but at least negatively one thing is clear: we are 
not in search of territories in Asia to annex. It may be added 
that our power of attraction differs from that of Russia and 
China in one important respect: we are not in contact by land 
with the Asiatic regions for which we have the quality of 
attraction. 

Since we are not in contact by land, and since there is no 
question of annexation, we could adopt a policy of attraction 
only for the purpose of encouraging the development of nations 
which are similar to us in being independent, and similar 
enough to us in political, social, and economic structure to 
promote investment and trade on terms which are mutually 
profitable, and which do not represent unequal economic ex- 
ploitation by us. If we adopt such a policy, it will be facili- 
tated by the power of attraction which we already have. If we 
do not, our present power of attraction will rapidly fade. 

Britain and Holland, in dealing with their own colonial sub- 
jects, have little of that quality of attraction which has here 
been discussed. Nevertheless Britain has a considerable power 
of retention; and so does Holland, to the extent that it can 
work with Britain as a junior partner in the recovery of colo- 
nial territories. If we consider simply the power to act and the 
will to act, it should not be too difficult to re-establish colonial 
rule. The Japanese have everywhere identified themselves as 
new colonial rulers, not as liberators. As they are pressed back, 
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victory over Japan works out as colonial liberation or colonial 
reconquest. 

Where does our interest lie? First of all, I think, we must 
recognize that we cannot wholly divorce moral issues and 
practical methods. It is true that for the British as for us there 
is a moral issue as between continuing or bringing to an end 
the institution of colonial empire. It is true that colonialism is 
a kind of slavery — the ownership of one group of people by 
another. It is also true, however, that British and Dutch needs, 
as well as interests, are much more closely integrated with the 
colonial system than our needs and interests were ever inte- 
grated with the Philippines, We must remember also that the 
colonial system is the product of a long historical growth. The 
British and the Dutch cannot simply declare themselves out of 
it. They can only get out of it by a planned policy which takes 
care of the consequences at home as well as in the colonies. 

Whatever they do, and whether they take the initiative in 
order to better their own interests or are forced to adjust 
themselves to a general trend which they cannot control, they' 
must adjust their home economy to their colonial policy. The 
British, especially, must think of thousands of senior civilian 
and military appointments, hundreds of thousands of military 
and naval enlisted personnel and white-collar jobs, and mil- 
lions of factory jobs. Our own investment and trade interests 
are involved in this problem, because they extend into Britain, 
and to a lesser extent into Holland and France, as well as into 
the colonies of all three countries. 

An approach to the handling of the problem can be sug- 
gested by comparing colonial economy as it is with the econo- 
mic structure that could be encouraged in colonial regions 
politically liberated under a planned and orderly programme. 
Strategically important but militarily weak areas, especially 
in the tropics and subtropics, as we know from our own ex- 
perience in the Caribbean and Latin America, are the natural 
prey of cartels and monopolies. Special interests of this kind 
can easily be represented as national interests and can have a 
powerful influence in determining whether the State Depart- 
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ment sends a note, or the Navy sends a squadron, or the 
Marines land. It is a salutary thing for us to remember, when 
offering advice about Asia, that this is the reason why we have 
so little power of attraction in Latin America, where in fact we 
are widely feared and often hated. 

Colonial South-east Asia and the South-west Pacific pro- 
duce things like tin, rubber, oil, quinine, hemp and other 
fibres, coconut oil, and tea which have a fatal tendency to be 
tied up by monopolies within nations which combine with each 
other to form cartels of private interests between nations. If 
our public interest resi.gns itself to a policy of drift, groups 
which are alive to their own special interests can easily con- 
vert that drift into a form of private policy disguised as national 
policy. We could easily find ourselves committed to pseudo- 
national policies which would actually represent national 
support for groups within our own nation acting as the long- 
range backers and partners of an indefinitely prolonged colo- 
nialism. This kind of international colonialism would be under 
flags other than the American flag, but the people who suffered 
from it would detect the American backing. The result would 
be rapid disintegration of all our power of attraction. We 
should find that we had failed to detect and work with the tide 
of evolution. Frustrated evolution breaks out eventually in 
revolution; and we should find ourselves in the path of that 
revolution. 

What kind of policy could encourage better economic re- 
sults? The problem can be reduced to the following ele- 
mentary factors: We have an interest in standing for colonial 
liberation, in order to preserve and use the power of attraction 
which is one of our valuable political assets. We need colonial 
liberation to be rapid enough to retain the confidence and 
good will of colonial nationalists. We need it to be orderly 
enough to give time for economic and social readjustment in 
countries which have long settled into the habit of being partly 
supported by colonial tribute. We need to be on guard against 
allowing the present colonialism to be converted into an inter- 
national cartel colonialism. 
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As I consider these factors, it seems to me that an important 
step toward the solution of the problem is a policy of encour- 
aging the development of independent local capital and in- 
dustry in colonial territories. As I have already pointed out, 
the businessmen among the subject peoples are in the fore- 
front of progress. They want political independence not only 
for itself, but as a step toward economic freedom of oppor- 
tunity. To maintain their economic ascendancy among their 
own people, they need to be able to show that they can build 
up their own industry and trade. If it should become evident 
4jiat they can in fact operate only as the agents and hangers-on 
of absentee foreign interests, then they will lose prestige among 
their own people and nationalistic leadership, both economic 
and political, will shift away from them, far to the left. 

They can only build up a sound economic structure if they 
are allowed to set tariffs which allow them to accumulate 
capital and build up industries. This means that we, and the 
former imperial nations too, must abandon the present system 
under which we open up branch agencies in colonial terri- 
tories to hire cheap labour, extract what we want, and ship it 
out. We must adapt ourselves to a system of trading on equal 
terms with local owners of the resources, who get out of the 
handling of those resources not merely wages or an agent’s 
commission but the profits of investment. 

Before going further into the details of policy, however, it is 
advisable to examine problems of security, and the changing 
setting within which politics must work — ^whether it is power 
politics, the politics of security, or the politics of attraction. 
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The Political Nature of Security 

AS THE END of the war approaches it is natural that there 
should be a strong demand that our statesmen and military 
leaders should make America safe against another Pearl Har- 
bour, It is assumed that we were vulnerable at the time of 
Pearl Harl)our because we did not have enough power at our 
disposal, distributed at the right geographical points. There is 
a temptation, therefore, to think that we shall be secure for the 
future if we maintain a two-ocean navy and a large number of 
long-range aircraft, keep our land forces at whatever size may 
be necessary to match the potential competition of other big 
armies, and annex the Japanese Mandated Islands, and per- 
haps other outlying islands, like the Bonins, to make a screen 
dr bases in the Western Pacific. 

Military security is a necessary part of a stable peace; but 
military security alone cannot assure the safety of a nation 
which is confused in its political thinking. On the other hand, 
a nation which is clear in its political thinking can overcome 
the handicap of military weakness to a surprising extent. The 
Chinese were able to stall the onrush of the Japanese and force 
a long war on them because, in spite of differences between the 
Kuomintang and the Communists, both parties understood 
the approaching danger and adjusted themselves to it. Where- 
as the response to President Roosevelt’s appeal to 'quarantine 
the aggressors’ in 1937 proved that we as a people did not un- 
derstand the kind of world we were living in. The speech 
alarmed a great part of the public and was howled down by 
the press. From then on it was impossible for the President to 
co-ordinate an American foreign policy properly balanced be- 
tween Asia and Europe. Foreseeing war, but without enough 
backing to enable him to make adequate preparations, he had 
to edge in the direction in which manoeuvre was least ob- 
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structed, which meant cautious preparation to support Britain. 
Hampered as he was by the public’s timidity in supporting 
even this cautious and conditional policy, it was impossible for 
him to formulate an inclusive policy based on the combined 
realities of Europe and Asia. Russia, the link between Europe 
and Asia, had to be treated as if the potentialities of enmity 
were a pressing menace, and the potentialities of friendship 
illusory. Such aid as could be given to China was channelled 
through Treasury policy, in the form of loans, rather than 
through State Department policy. 

Our most urgent problem after the war will still be the in- 
tegration of political security with military security. In fact, 
the co-ordination of policy with strategy is already a problem 
in the conduct of the war. In Europe, the United Nations have 
already worked out a common strategy and are moving closer 
together on the terms of peace settlement. In Asia, there is not 
as yet a common strategy, and one reason for the delay in 
strategic agreement is the failure to reach a reasoned agree- 
ment on the Asiatic political settlement. In other words, the 
fact that we have fallen short in the sphere of policy is delaying 
victory. 

After the war, if we are determined to prevent another Pearl 
Harbour, we must take into account more than the fact that 
December 7, 1941, happened to be a Sunday on which we 
were caught off guard; we must also avoid the kind of thinking 
w^hich led up to a situation in which we were predisposed to 
be caught off guard. We had allowed the Japanese, and in fact 
helped them, to build up a situation so favourable to them- 
selves that even if we had been on the alert at Pearl Harbour, 
had saved our own fleet and destroyed the attacking planes, 
the enemy might quite possibly have extricated their task 
force, kept the overall initiative, and taken Guam, the Philip- 
pines, Hong Kong, Singapore, Netherlands India, and Burma. 
We had thought, in our dealings with the Japanese before 
Pearl Harbour, that we were realists who could trade with 
anyone at a profit because we controlled an invaluable some- 
thing known as the Balance of Power, Because of this invalu- 
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able something we could safely let the Japanese gouge bits out 
of China and still be sure of restraining them from taking over 
China outright. They might attack Russia, with us in their 
rear; but they would never be so foolhardy as to attack us, 
with Russia in their rear, and an unfinished war in China, and 
the British at Singapore. With a large part of our nation per- 
meated by this kind of thinking, we practically put a sign on 
Pearl Harbour as a good place to go to sleep. 

America can take over the positions held by Japan in the 
Mandated Islands and elsewhere in the Pacific and set up a 
row of Pearl Harbours far west of Hawaii. The British, Aus- 
tralians, and New Zealanders can fortify their own Pacific 
island positions. The Russians also have already, or can take, 
the bases necessary for a strong combination of land, sea, and 
air power. In addition the Chinese can, in time, fortify very 
strong positions on their own coast and in Formosa. We could 
thus redistribute the former Anglo-American-Japanese balance 
of power and assure ourselves against a renewal of Japanese 
aggression; but this is not the only problem. We cannot deal 
with the future simply by dividing and redistributing the Asia 
and Pacific of the past. It is even more important to provide 
for the changes which are bound to come in Asia, in such a 
manner as to make power conflicts unnecessary. 

In destroying Japan’s military power we must not overlook 
the fact that Japan industrially is like Italy and imlike Ger- 
many in its dependence on external sources of raw materials. 
Military defeat alone will not automatically make Germany 
a second-class industrial power; but Japan, with the loss of 
Formosa, Korea, and China’s North-eastern Provinces (Man- 
churia), will automatically become a third-class industrial 
power. 

Industrial growth in Asia, however, will continue, first in 
China and Soviet Asia and later in other regions. The total 
industrial horse-power just west of Japan, on the mainland of 
Asia, will soon exceed that of Japan at the time of Pearl Har- 
bour. Between Lake Baikal and Vladivostok oD, coal, iron, 
hydro-electric power, timber, and a number of metals are all 
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available without drawing on the Urals or any other region. 
The Soviet Far East is already manufacturing both heavy pro- 
ducts like ships and locomotives and refined equipment like 
machine tools and airplane engines* China will not reach the 
same stage of development with the same speed; but within 
fifty years China, with a far greater and better balanced sup- 
ply of raw materials in her own territory than Japan ever had, 
can have a better rounded industry than that of Japan today. 

With industrial development of this order of magnitude on 
the mainland of Asia, advanced bases on islands taken from 
Japan would not give us control of the balance of power. It is 
particularly dangerous to exaggerate the importance of island 
air bases. If Asia were to remain colonial and unindustrialized, 
our planes could give us the kind of advantage that the 
Italians had over the Abyssinians. If the Chinese and Russians 
were incapable of developing a better air industry than that 
of Japan today, we could count on an air superiority similar to 
that which we now have over Japan. But we cannot count on 
a permanently backward Asia, and therefore if we can think 
of no approach to the Western Pacific except that of power 
politics, we must resign ourselves to the fact that the Western 
Pacific lies closer to the future industrial production and air 
and naval bases of the Asiatic mainland than to those of the 
North American mainland. 

The power of America, Britain, and Rassia to set up purely 
military standards of security at the end of the war is therefore 
not in itself an assurance of lasting peace. The redistribution 
of military power could either lead up to a future opposition 
between great powers or it could prepare the way for an 
organized system of lasting peace. In choosing between these 
alternatives, political thinking is even more important than 
military planning. 

Problems of this kind were the subject of the Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference for planning a future world organization. 
The Conference produced a draft charter for a future United 
Nations organization, to include more than the present United 
Nations and to succeed the League of Nations. The organiza- 
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tion would include a Security Council of eleven. Permanent 
seats would be held by America, Britain, China, Russia, and 
‘in due course’ France. Six elective seats would be held for 
two-year terms by smaller countries. The Conference, at the 
time of publishing the draft charter, was unable to agree on 
voting procedure. It has been reported that Russia proposed 
that each of the permanent members — the most powerful 
countries — should have the pow'er of veto; and that a member 
of the Security Council, even if accused of aggression, should 
be entitled to vote on the question. 

Since the proposal was attributed to Russia, the policy has 
been discussed as Russian; but it may be conceded that even 
if Russia had not made the proposal, some similar ruling 
would have to be included in the final charter if it is to be 
ratified by the American Senate, owing to the strong American 
reluctance to surrender sovereignty. The proposal has been 
criticized as running counter to fundamental ideas of justice, 
because any permanent member of the Security Council 
w^oxild, if accused of aggression, be able to take part in judging 
the accusation, and to veto a majority vote ruling the accusa- 
tion justifiable. Injustice and aggression, howuver, are things 
that begin at various stages along the whole course of this pro- 
cess; to preserve a stable peace, they should be eliminated or 
stopped as nearly as possible at the stage at w^hich they origi- 
nate. If an inequitable policy is allow’cd to develop into open 
aggression, and to become so serious that it has to go all the 
way up to a Security Council at the apex of an international 
organization, then in all probability the votes cast will not re- 
sult in justice, but will separate the great powers, each with 
its attendant smaller nations, into the tw^o sides that will 
sooner or later fight a next w ar. 

If our real interest is in the working organization of a stable 
peace, rather than in manceuvring for a favourable position in 
a next war, then it is w’orth our while to concentrate on the 
possibilities of the lower, earlier stages of the process of inter- 
national relations, rather than on the dramatic possibilities of 
the great powers in the top Security Council. The Dumbarton 
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Oaks draft charter provides, for instance, for a Court of Inter- 
national Justice which ‘should function in accordance with a 
statute which should be annexed to and be a part of the 
charter of the [United Nations] Organization*. This would 
provide a forum for disputes which are legal in the proper 
sense of the word, leaving to the Security Council decisions 
which are essentially political. 

The draft charter also provides for a General Assembly, 
with representation of all members of the enlarged United 
Nations. It is unfortunate that the General Assembly was dis- 
missed, by some of the early commentators, as ‘a mere debat- 
ing society’, since its functions could in fact be made very 
flexible and comprehensive. Among its many functions, it 
would be empowered to set up an Economic and Social Coun- 
cil ‘with a view to the creation’ — not merely with a view to 
the maintenance — ‘of conditions of stability and well-being 
which are necessary for peaceful and friendly relations among 
nations’; and there wovfld also be ‘various specialized econo- 
mic, social and other organizations’. We have, in short, already 
reached a stage of statesmanlike international political think- 
ing which is ready to provide many cross references and alter- 
natives of procedure. Disputes, claims, and aspirations which, 
if neglected, would tend to force the choosing of sides for a 
future war could be handled at an early stage. They could be 
brought to the Economic and Social Council before going on 
to the General Assembly, or to the International Court of Jus- 
tice before going on to the Security Council; or the Security 
Council, having had a case referred to it directly, could before 
taking action first refer the case to the Court of International 
Justice, and so on. The Economic and Social Coxmcil could, 
among other important possibilities, become a court of first 
reference and clearing-house for colonial countries, dependent 
peoples, and minorities. 

The Dumbarton Oaks draft charter is in fact an encourag- 
ingly realistic document. In outlining the functions of the 
Security Council it recognizes the fact that while the concept 
of equality is important, equality of power does not exist. It 
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therefore makes the responsibility of America, Britain, and 
Russia as conspicuous as their power, and to these three na- 
tions it adds China and France, which stand on the threshold 
of achieving comparably great power. At the same time, by 
providing a variety of channels for the flow of international 
relations, it recognizes that even the greatest powers are not 
omnipotent. These channels can be made to serve quite as 
efiiciently in concentrating pressure on the great powers from 
mamy sources as in distributing the influence of the great 
powers in many directions. 

A wholly satisfactory w’orld organization cannot be per- 
fected on the drafting board. It must be tested and improved 
xmder working conditions; and under working conditions we 
are likely to find that nations whose political and power poten- 
tials are hard to foretell will have a decisive influence. If they 
are provided with a framework firm enough to give them sup- 
port but adaptable enough to allow them to grow and mature, 
and if they show the capacity to grow into this framework and 
fill it, then organization for peace can successfully replace 
division between rival power groupings. 

In Asia, the key cotmtries in this respect will be China, Outer 
Mongolia, Korea, the Philippines, and Thailand, which will 
constitute a freedom block. Each of these countries — even 
China — ^wdll be weak in strategic power, industry, and political 
integration as compared with America, Britain, and Russia, 
the three giants. As a block they will stand between the three 
giants and the unsatisfied millions of unfree Asia. Individually, 
each of them will be tested in its own capacity to show stability 
and assume responsibility; and at the same time, both indi- 
vidually and as a group, tihey will serve as a test of the political 
integrity and aptitude for co-operation of the three giants. 

Within this freedom bloc China, already rated officially as 
a fourth giant power, will be of overwhelming importance. As 
China goes, so goes Asia. A free China means independence 
for something like half the people of Asia, and therefore a 
strong shift in the balance between the political life of free 
peoples and subject peoples. If the Chinese show that they are 
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able to move beyond old provincial traditions of separatism, 
and at the same time to accommodate themselves to the or- 
ganized partisan rivalry of political parties, they will weaken 
the most deeply rooted political assumptions which maintain 
the imperial system in India and the Asiatic colonies. If, on 
the other hand, they reveal that they are not yet able to recon- 
cile the organized disunity of party politics with the funda- 
mental unity of democratic nationalism, they will fortify all 
the prejudices that are built into the colonial system. 

There is a delicate and critical relationship between the un- 
duly prolonged system of ‘political tutelage’ in China and the 
arbitrary discretion of colonial rulers on which conservatives 
rely for the prolongation of the colonial order. In hastening the 
solution of these interconnected problems the power of de- 
cisive action lies wdth the Chinese, and within China with the 
Kuomintang, If, by the time the war ends, the Chinese already 
have the right to organize under more than one party and to 
elect representatives to responsible office, then in the mcyre 
advanc^ colonial regions, like India and Java, it will be 
difficult to continue ‘colonial trusteeship’ except on a relatively 
short-term basis. If the war ends with an increasingly un- 
popular one-party tutelage still imposed on an increasingly 
unwilling and restive Chinese people, then the advocates of 
colonial trusteeship will justify a long-term retention of the 
colonial order on the ground that the Asiatic people which 
has had the best opportunity has not shown itself able to cope 
with the realities of democratic life. 

Moreover, the direction taken by China may determine the 
fate of Japan for many decades. In proximity to a democrati- 
cally progressive China, the evolution of democracy in Japan 
would be relatively easy. A politically retarded China would 
also be economically retarded and undermined by rural 
poverty and discontent; China’s allies would feel the lack of 
support for a co-ordinated policy strong and assured enough 
to allow latitude for experiment, and in America and Britain, 
at least, this would result in demands for a long-range, authori- 
tarian, quasi-colonial control of Japan. 
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China's importance, great though it is, must not be allowed 
to hide from view the importance of the other countries of the 
freedom bloc. 

Thailand, wedged beUveen British and French colonial pos- 
sessions and a close neighbour of China, was a free country 
before the war. Sir Josiah Crosby, a British adviser to the Thai 
Government before the war, however, maintains that Thailand 
should be reduced to tutelage for an indefinite period, because 
its rulers proved ‘irresponsible’ during the period of the rise 
and aggression of Japan.^ 

Irresponsibility, however, is not an absolute quality, and it 
would be extremely dangerous to discriminate between Euro- 
pean irresponsibility and Asiatic irresponsibility. The Thai 
people, in the setting of Asia, are as politically mature as the 
Rumanian people in the setting of Europe. The Thai rulers 
were no more irresponsible than the rulers of Rumania. To 
suspend Thai independence but not that of Rumania would 
imply racial discrimination to all Asiatics, both free and sub- 
ject, Tutelage over Thailand would be very detrimental to our 
prestige, because it could not be imposed without our assent. 
Even a temporary tutelage over Thailand would be taken as 
a manoeuvre to expand imperialism in practice while talking 
in theory about emancipation out of imperialism. Everywhere 
in Asia the word ‘temporary’ is suspect when it is associated 
with an extension of European control. The nation which 
assumed tutelage over Thailand would be regarded as at- 
tempting to add a part of Japan’s imperial sphere to its own 
imperial sphere. In the past, America was always hopefully 
regarded as the country which might check Japan; but Ameri- 
can assent to tutelage over Thailand would be taken as proof 
that we were opposed to Asiatic imperialism but are now not 
opposed to European imperialism. 

Our most direct concern within the freedom bloc in Asia is 
with the Philippines, The welcome we have been receiving 

^ ‘Observations on a Post-War Settlement in South-East Asia’, by Sir 
Josiah Crosby, K.G.M.G., K.D.E., International Affairs^ London, July 1944- 
{ Address given at Chatham House on June i, 1943.) 
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since General MacArthur’s return to the Philippines is, how- 
ever, of as much concern to our colony-owning allies as it is to 
us. The fact that wc are succeeding in recovering the Philip- 
pines before the British, Dutch, and French recover tlieir pos- 
sessions will affect the whole character of the war in Asia. 
When British prestige in Asia w^as being roughly handled by 
the Japanese, before Pearl Harbour, ^Ir. Quo Tai-chi, then 
Chinese Ambassador in London, was asked what he thought. 
T think,’ he replied, 'that the sky is black with chickens com- 
ing home to roost.’ Black though the sky was then, there are 
still more chickens to come. 

Apathy and even hostility in the colonial possessions, con- 
trasting with the w^elcome for the Americans in the Philip- 
pines, confront our allies with difficult problems; but the fact 
that w^e have been welcomed in the Philippines docs not mean 
that we are going to be free of problems. The Philippines 
Government in Exile has remained in closer touch and sym- 
pathy with its people than any other government in exile; but 
even so, President Osmena and the Americans who brought 
him back must deal with new political forces which have de- 
veloped during the years of Japanese occupation. Among the 
guerrillas and in the resistance movement in areas under Japa- 
nese occupation new leaders have made their mark, and their 
followers represent political forces. The landlord problem is as 
important in the Philippines as it is elsewhere in Asia. In the 
Philippines, as elsewhere, property owners have tended to 
be cautious for fear of losing their property, w^hile peasants and 
the common people have been the unfailing reservoir of cour- 
age in non-co-operation and boldness in action. 

Among the Filipinos, moreover, as among the Chinese w^ho 
also have a stake in an actual and visible freedom, there is a 
vivid sense of community of interest with the peoples who are 
not yet free. The belief throughout Asia that fre^om is indi- 
visible is as important as the conviction all over the world that 
peace is indivisible. While we are fearful of setting people free 
before they are strong enough to w^alk alone, all Asia is con- 
vinced that the trend toward emancipation must continue as 
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a Steady, uninterrupted process, and intensely suspicious of 
any attempt to freeze this process at the immediate post-war 
level for a *cooIing-ofF* period. Our conduct in the Philippines 
will accordingly influence opinions about our democratic 
character all over Asia; the primary essential is that our policy 
should avoid using individuals as 'chosen instruments’ — the 
policy which has made us so unpopular in Latin America — 
but should welcome and adapt itself to a widening participa- 
tion in political life by the people as a whole. 

At the Cairo Conference America, Britain, and China de- 
clared for the independence of Korea 'in due course’. The 
manner in wiiich we implement this pledge will be important 
for the whole freedom bloc in Asia as a test of whe^er we 
believe in people or in rulers of the people, in democracy or 
in the principle of Fuehrers and Gauleiters, The 23,000,000 
Koreans have been under an alien police terror since 1910. 
Only those over forty-five or fifty can remember indepen- 
dence. The rest have not had even such limited means of pre- 
senting claims, or registering objections, as exist in India. 
There are no visible political organizations, and even under- 
groimd organizations are probably fragmentary. There is no 
way of computing the number of people who support any 
group or movement. Political action, as in the blackest days of 
repression in Ireland, has been reduced to the habit of sporadic 
terrorism, which is a bad form of training for government. 

Outside of Korea there are several groups of exiled leaders. 
They have been exiled for so long that none of them would 
automatically be accepted as leaders or representatives by 
whatever underground movements may exist. They are in fact 
claimants with rival programmes rather than leaders of com- 
peting followings. If we should arbitrarily attempt to impose 
one of these groups and its programme w^e should make our- 
selves unpopular very quickly. Our political record up to the 
present shows that in some ways we are the most timidly con- 
servative of all the United Nations. We tend to put our money, 
in liberated territories, on men whom we call moderate but 
whom their own people, all too often, call reactionary. 
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In Korea this will not do. It is as nearly certain as anything 
in politics can be that when the lid is taken off, the long- 
repressed political instincts of the Korean people will boil over 
in many factional movements. They will undoubtedly quarrel 
with each other, but undoubtedly the major tendency will be 
both fiercely nationalistic and radical. Like all other colonial 
peoples, the Koreans are in the main a peasant people. As in 
most of colonial Asia, the landlord class is the nearest thing to 
a quisling class. Some of the landlords, however, impoverished 
by the Japanese, will emerge as leaders of groups in sympathy 
with peasant needs. 

Our own habits of political thinking will expose us to the 
danger of throwing our weight against Korean movements 
which we think ‘too radical’. In the meantime both the 
Chinese Communists and the Russians will quickly get into 
touch with the few Korean Communists (as they will with the 
few Japanese Communists) and also with a rather wide pro^ 
gressive group which will fear a moderate Communist-spqn- 
sored programme less than it will an immoderately conserva- 
tive American programme. Since we must live henceforth in 
a world in which Communism has become a permanent factor, 
and in a large part of Asia a ‘respectable’ and progressive 
factor, we must allow for the fact that Korea is distant from 
us, and close to areas in which the Communists have a high 
prestige; it is to our interest that the Russians, and therefore 
Communism, should be associated with us, the Chinese, and 
the British in joint responsibility for a moderate but clearly 
progressive policy which will turn responsibility over to the 
Koreans themselves as fast as possible. 

Finally, we should enlarge our acceptance of a freedom 
bloc in Asia to include Outer Mongolia. We need take no 
initiative in identifying ourselves either with the Chinese claim 
that Outer Mongolia is Chinese territory or with the Russian 
policy of recognizing Outer Mongolia as independent. The 
important facts for us are that Outer Mongolia has long been 
independent in fact and that the Chinese will not be in a posi- 
tion at the end of the war to conquer the Mongols by force* 
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\Ve shall need to have a policy, however, because there will 
certainly be demands for union with Outer Mongolia in the 
fringing territories of Inner Mongolia which are still Mongol 
in population. (Most of Inner Mongolia has been colonized 
by Chinese, and should be expected to remain Chinese.) It is 
not to our interest that claims and counter-claims in Mon- 
golia should affect our friendly relations with either China or 
Russia. It is to our interest, therefore, that the Chinese and the 
Mongols should come to terms as free peoples; whether by 
Chinese recognition of Mongol independence or by free Mon- 
gol consent to enter a federated Chinese union does not greatly 
matter. Under either settlement we could come into diplo- 
matic contact wdth Mongolia and engage in economic activi- 
ties there, and our relations with both China and Russia, as 
well as the relations of China and Russia with each other, 
would be relieved of the awkwardness of a strategic area of 
nearly 700,000 square miles which in international politics is 
a ^lank to us but not to China or Russia, with which we are 
closely associated. 

The very existence of a freedom bloc extending from the 
Sino-Russian frontier into the geographical area of the colo- 
nial order, and embracing both part of the Japanese Empire 
and territory liberated from Japanese occupation, makes it 
impossible to think of limiting the problems of policy by divid- 
ing up Asia into more or less permanent spheres of influence 
or control allotted to the greatest of the great nations. The 
freedom bloc exists because change is at work in Asia. Within 
the freedom bloc as a whole change cannot be halted or sus- 
pended. Within each of the countries of the freedom bloc the 
rate of change will vary. We must therefore adjust our minds 
to the necessity of shaping policy under the conditions of a 
long period of change. 

The trend of change as a whole is toward the ending of the 
great historical age of imperialism. Like all major historical 
phases, it will not end suddenly, but by a process of transition. 
What matters to us is that we are involved in the process. If 
we were to attempt to stop it, transition would only quicken 
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into revolution. We can, however, help to guide the transition 
into relatively smooth, evolutionary channels. 

The details of policy in the double problem of adapting our- 
selves to the necessity of change, while helping change to take 
place in even, evolutionary stages, will be dealt with in the 
final chapter. Before we can deal with details, however, we 
must frame for ourselves a standard of reference. The essential 
standard is this: we are going to feel a nostalgic, emotional 
pull toward a return to the world as it was before Hitler and 
before Pearl Harbour, We shall sentimentalize the attractive- 
ness of that world; but the world in which we are going to live 
will nevertheless be a world of change. Asia will condition our 
life and times because so much of Asia is under colonial rule 
and because the end of the age of imperialism will affect so 
large a proportion of the people of the world directly that it 
will affect ail the rest of the world indirectly. The democratic 
order has been so closely intertwined with the imperial order 
in its origins and through the whole history of its developm<int 
that it cannot remain unaltered when the imperial order 
ends. 

We must therefore learn a lesson for which our experience 
has as yet imperfectly prepared us: the lesson of the closeness 
with which domestic policy interacts with policy abroad. The 
democratic order will not end when the imperial order ends, 
but its institutions and practices will tend to continue to 
change, by an unending process of transition succeeding transi- 
tion. At home, as abroad, we have the choice of attempting to 
facilitate change by an intelligent study of evolution, or at- 
tempting to halt change entirely, in which case we shall build 
up the pressures that eventually break out in revolution. 

We cannot count on a breathing space at the end of the war 
in which to pick our economic opportunities and decide on the 
political programmes that best go with them. We cannot re- 
store the colonial system as it was before Pearl Harbour, 
counting on a comfortable margin of time in which to decide 
how far we want to go toward emancipation, and how fast. 
Russia will not stand still. Clhina will not wait long. The rest 
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of the freedom bloc will press for change. If we stand still, the 
colonial peoples will begin to pull away from us and to gravi- 
tate to\v'ard the moving forces. In most parts of the world the 
idea of a cooling-off period is foolish. In Asia it is an invitation 
to disaster. We must have a policy now. 
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The Essentials of an American Policy in Asia 

before we can draw up an American policy we must decide 
what we intend to achieve by victory. It is better to have 
peace aims, and to state them. Even if we do not have them, or 
try to hide them, the things we do and do not do will soon 
reveal to the world the direction in which we arc going, and 
whether we are going there on purpose or just drifting. It is 
better also to work for a stable peace than for a long armistice. 
Even if we fail to get a permanent peace we are likely, merely 
by working for it, to get a long peace. The would-be realists 
who think only of a long armisdee and a good posidon in the 
next war would only lead us to a worse war than they want, 
sooner than they want it. * 

Victory has been brought within reach only by the fact that 
the United Nadons exist. Victory can lead to peace only 
through continuing ^cement between the United Nations. 
The power to lay the foundadons of peace lies primarily with 
America, Britain, Russia, and China — not individually but 
collecdvely. If they cannot get along with each other, then 
sooner or later one or the other of them will begin to experi- 
ment individually with getting along with Germany or Japan, 
before we have decided collecdvely that it is proper to admit 
Germany and Japan to the future world organization — and 
the manoeuvring for good positions in the next war will have 
begun. We must, in planning an American policy, give full 
weight to what our aides need as well as to what we want. We 
must act with our aides in giving the greatest possible scope, 
within the United Nadons, to countries which have less mid- 
tary power than we do; and we must make the ranks of free- 
dom easy to join, so that all countries and peoples may enter 
the United Nations and expand it into a world organization. 

Victory in Asia will bring us the first problem of policy in 
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imposing terms on Japan. We must do our thinking about this 
problem now. Our representatives, when discussing policy 
with the representatives of our allies, should not be weakened 
by a confused and divided public opinion; and if our represen- 
tatives make concessions to what our allies want, the public, 
in turn, must know why the concessions are justifiable. 

Japan, like Germany, must be deprived of the power of re- 
sorting to aggression. Fortunately, Japan does not have, in its 
home islands, the industrial raw materials which Germany 
has; Japanese industry is not as complete and well rounded as 
that of Germany, and Japanese technology is much less versa- 
tile. Under the Cairo Declaration, it has already been decided 
that China is to recover the North-eastern Provinces (Man- 
churia), together with Formosa (Taiwan) and the Pescadores. 
These losses will leave the Japanese nation of about 75,000,000 
people in an island territory of approximately 150,000 square 
miles — not quite as large as California. Most of her fleet and 
^nerchant ships and a large part of her heavy industry will 
have been destroyed before the war ends. 

In strictly military terms the problem of security is therefore 
rcladvely simple, Japan can be kept under observation from 
American island bases farther to the south, and from Russian 
and Chinese bases. The most important problem is to avoid 
competition in armaments among the United Nations, and 
for this reason it is important that any further territory taken 
from Japan, such as the Pacific islands, the Kuriles, or 
Southern Sakhalin, over and above the territories listed in the 
Cairo Declaration, should not be snatched by one of the vic- 
tors but allotted by agreement of the United Nations. Air and 
sea patrol of Japan could be kept up for as long as necessary 
in one of two ways: either an international security force, of 
the kind discussed at Dumbarton Oaks, could be based on 
islands near Japan, or American, British, Russian, and Chinese 
forces could, by agreement, make use of each other’s bases. 
An international security force would be preferable. 

More important is the industrial disarmament of Japan and 
the prevention of a future secret war industry. The question 
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of a ‘hard’ or ‘soft’ peace is directly related to this problem. 
There is great danger that the use of these terms will lead 
away from realities into emotional discussion. We must not let 
ourselves be distracted from the basic fact: defeat will in itself 
impose a hard peace on Japan. The industrial imperialists and 
military imperialists, working together, had built up a system 
combining control of raw materials outside Japan with con- 
trol of selling markets. This system will automatically be 
destroyed when Japan surrenders her conquests. Of the 
75,000,000 Japanese, 40 per cent will then be engaged in an 
agriculture which is not quite able to feed the country, wliile 
60 per cent will be engaged in a damaged industry dependent 
for both supplies and markets on the consent of the United 
Nations. 

We must avoid confusing industrial demilitarization with 
disindustrialization. In a Japan deprived of all industr>% people 
would starve by the million, (In pre-industrial Japan, the 
population numbered at most about 30,000,000, and increase* 
was kept down by famines and by the widespread practice of 
abortion and infanticide.) We have never hated an enemy as 
we hate the Japanese, but we do not hate them to the point 
of starving several million of them. Japan must be left with 
some industry. It would be wise to warn the Japanese indus- 
trialists that if the army resorts to scorched-earth tactics in 
destroying industrial installations in the North-eastern Pro- 
vinces and Korea, the equipment will have to be replaced out 
of Japan’s home stock. This threat would do more to divide 
the industrialists and militarists than ideological propaganda. 
Apart from war measures of this kind, the wise policy is to for- 
bid the manufacture of automobile and airplane engines, dis- 
mantle armament factories and naval yards, and let the rest 
of Japan’s industry survive if it is able to survive imder con- 
ditions of the world market. Because of the scarcity of raw 
materials in Japan, the stockpiling of military industrial ma- 
terials can be prevented by checking imports of raw materials 
against production and export figures. 

With this policy there could be combined, for as long as 
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necessary, a poiicy of channelling Japan’s industrial output 
toward the rehabilitation and the supply of consumer goods 
in devastated areas. Reparations can be handled partly by 
this method. It is impossible to settle reparations by confis- 
cation except for transferring to China and Korea all Japanese 
property in Chinese and Korean territory, and the devastated 
and plundered countries in Asia do not have the manpower 
shortage which might make them call for reparations in the 
form of conscripted Japanese labour. By planning and direct- 
ing Japan’s output, however, the Japanese can be kept alive 
and at the same time be made to serve the overall economic 
needs of Asia. The degree to which they co-operate in doing 
this successfully can be made one of the standards for judging 
Japan’s fitness, eventually, to be admitted to the future world 
organization. 

The question of the ownership and management of Japan’s 
industries leads into the problem of the political handling of 
Japan. The Zaibatsu, or giant combines controlled by a few 
families, are w’ell known. These families have had immense 
power over the state, and have supplied a great part of the 
motor energy driving the military mechanism. The only way 
to break their power over the state is to give the state power 
over them. Their holdings, and the vast holdings of the Em- 
peror and Imperial Household in banks, insurance, shipping, 
and other large corporations, as well as in industry, should be 
funded and placed under a Ministry of Economics and the 
Ministry of Finance, where they can be supervised as long as 
is necessary by a United Nations control commission. 

The political effect of this would be to make possible the 
rise of a new generation of technicians, administrators, and 
executives loyal to the state. The rate at which such a class 
emerges and takes hold of things will help to determine the 
time at which economic autonomy should be returned to 
Japan. It will be necessary, of course, to exclude from such 
service the inside, trusted executives of the Zaibatsu, who en- 
couraged a feudal type of devotion and loyalty among their 
picked employees. Among the lower-paid, professionally quali- 
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fied men, however, there will be found ample numbers who 
will soon attach themselves loyally to the principle of promo- 
tion on merit in the public service. 

New loyalties are formed only by men who get a new chance 
in life. They therefore require a change in system and a change 
in symbol. This is the key to the problem of the Japanese Em- 
peror. At the present time there is a deceptive unanimity 
among American experts in agreeing that we should not make 
ourselves responsible, in the eyes of the Japanese people, either 
for deposing the Japanese Emperor or for maintaining him. 
This apparent unanimity actually covers a wide range of dis- 
agreement. There are those who think we should not inter- 
vene, because unless we intervene the Japanese people will 
themselves abolish the imperial institution. Others believe that 
if we do not intervene the imperial institution will remain and 
we shall either be able to use the present Emperor or to re- 
place him with another whom we can make our mouthpiece 
to order the Japanese people to carry out whatever terms we 
impose. * 

As a matter of political prophecy, I agree that the Japanese 
people are likely to overturn the throne unless we prevent 
them. As a matter of political principle, I think we should 
make the worst possible mistake in trying to use for our own 
purposes either the present Emperor or a successor nominated 
by us. It has long been a convention in Japan that those who 
have power express their power by putting words in the mouth 
of the emperor. The militarists have identified themselves 
with this convention and it must therefore be destroyed. It can 
only be destroyed by showing that there arc kinds of power 
which do not need to use an emperor. If we were to make use 
of the Emperor, then after our withdrawal the power to use 
him would not pass to representatives of a democratic govern- 
ment, but would revert to the militarists. 

When Japan is defeated terrorists of the Black Dragon type, 
and many individual militarists, will go underground. If the 
Emperor continues in apparent power, and the voice of au- 
thority continues to be the imperial voice, they will be able to 
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persuade people that the old system still exists and can be re- 
stored in full. On the other hand, the underground terrorists 
and militarists will die off, failing to make recruits and per- 
petuate themselves, if we help to make possible new activities 
and new loyalties which are profitable to those who profess 
them, and at the same time make it possible for them to divert 
their thoughts in new directions. Belief in things like imperial 
divinity has no natural place in an age of chemistry, plastics, 
electronics, and stratosphere navigation; it can survive only 
with the aid of assiduous indoctrination, and if we lend sup- 
port to that indoctrination while we are in Japan, then after 
we leave it will be used not by those who are looking forward 
to the future but by those w’ho are looking back to the past.^ 

If the Japanese themselves decide to do without an em- 
peror, well and good. If not, we should show that militarism 
has been so catastrophically defeated that we, the victors, do 
not need to use the Emperor. He and all males eligible for the 
throne by Japanese rules of succession and adoption should be 
fntemed, preferably in China but under the supervision of 
a United Nations commission, to emphasize united responsi- 
bility. His estates, and estates belonging to members of Zai- 
batsu families and important militarists, should be made over 
to an agrarian reform programme, conspicuously without his 
sanction and by order of the United Nations. Eventually, after 
his death and after a new' civil service and a new management 
of finance and industry have taken hold, the remaining mem- 
bers of the imperial line can be allowed to go where they like. 
New vested interests will by that time be able to prevent the 
restoration of a monarchy, 

I assume that the Japan of the future will be a republic. In 
helping the Japanese to launch this republic we should draw 
confidence from the fact that Japan has a larger literate elec- 
torate than any other country in Asia. It failed to create strong 
democratic governments in the past not because it was politi- 

* One of the few who have noted this point is T. A. Bisson, whose article 
on *The Price of Peace for Japan’ in Pac^ Affairs, March 1944, is among the 
best yet published. 
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cally stupid, but because it could not change the constitution 
and because militarist and terrorist organizations were un- 
checked. In spite of all repression, however, the Japanese elec- 
tions of 1936 showed a heavy vote against military adven- 
turism. In the first interim government we should include 
political and parliamentary leaders still surviving who have 
a record of imprisonment or of being beaten up by political 
gangsters, or threatened with assassination. To protect them 
from terror we should include among war crimin^s all officers 
and civilians with proved associations of the Black Dragon 
type, who should be punished according to their guilt, with 
deportation and internment as the minimum. It w’ill not be 
difficult to apprehend these criminals. The ‘secret’ societies 
were secret only in a manner of speaking. The more dangerous 
terrorists were well known and boasted of their associations. 

We must, on the other hand, not be soft with the old-school- 
kimono ‘liberals’, from Prince Konoye on down, who used to 
entertain the Embassy crowd so charmingly and made such 
a good impression on WaiU Street, art collectors, and members* 
of the Garden Club. They belong in Japan to the stratum 
which in Germajny produced Schacht; they were part of the 
liaison between predatory militarism and predatory big busi- 
ness. When Japan b^ins to show an ability to make progress 
politically, we must expect the leadership to be left of centre 
and at least liberal enough to be friendly with Russia, 
Friendly relations with Russia and China will in fact be as 
necessary for a democratic Japan as friendly relations with us. 

We ourselves cannot keep in separate compartments our 
China policy, our Soviet policy, our Japan policy, or our 
policy toward colonial countries. Nowhere is this more evident 
than in China. The Chinese have a vast territory and the 
largest homogeneous population in the world. They are poten- 
tially one of the great powers, but economically they have 
been bled white, and politically they have not yet evolved a 
representative government relying on votes instead of on the 
armed forces of political groups and provincial magnates. We 
need political stability and economic prosperity in China so 
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that we can invest our capital there safely and sell our pro- 
ducts in an expanding market. If we sell to China we can also 
buy from China, but it is not to our interest to buy from 
450,000,000 people who sell cheaply because their labour is 
sweated. Whether they sell to us or to others, they pull down 
the world standard of living, and our long-term interest is in 
selling goods of high quality to prosperous customers all over 
the world. 

W'e do not want China to become dependent on us. If we 
ever find the Chinese Government becoming dependent on us 
to the point where it cannot deal with other governments 
without our backing, or would be overthrown by its own 
people unless we supported it, it will mean that we have gone 
beyond the safe limits of a direct foreign policy and should 
refer all questions of policy, military, political, and economic, 
to the United Nations. Otherwise, there w^ould be grave 
danger of conflict betw^een our China policy and that of 
Russia or that of Great Britain, 

Our relations with China today are getting uncomfortably 
close to this limit of safety. The immediate steps which must 
be taken are political, rather than economic or military. Our 
naval victories and our recovery of the Philippines are rapidly 
creating a situation which has far-reaching military coimo- 
tations for China. At w^hat point shall we reach the coast of 
China? What Chinese forces will be there to join up with us? 
What will their relation be to the Chinese Government and 
High Command? These questions cannot be answered with- 
out political decisions at the highest levels. There is a com- 
parable situation in the north, where Russian entry into the 
war against Japan would bring into the open an imperative 
need for politi<^ and military co-ordination. 

It is essential that America should cease to be so conspicu- 
ously the main link between China and the United Nations. 
Our interests are great, but they are not isolated. Our China 
policy must be brought into proper liaison with our Soviet and 
British policies. There are political and economic decisions to 
be made without which military decisions cannot be properly 
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exploited. They must not be made separately, but with due 
regard to the fact that they dovetail into each other. It is mis- 
leading to say that nothing can be done until Russia is at war 
against Japan, Earlier in the war Russia, in spite of the risk 
of offending Japan, supplied China with as much war material 
over the little-advertised Sinkiang Road as we did over the 
Burma Road. There was at that time a good general under- 
standing between the Russians and the Chinese. The Russians 
made no deliveries to the Chinese Communists; on the con- 
trary, they kept up their supplies to the National Government 
even though they knew some of the material was being allotted 
to armies blockading the Chinese Communists. 

The Sinkiang Road, which could easily be made much more 
important, has actually become very much less important, 
because the general understanding between Russia and China 
is now bad. America, acting alone as middleman, cannot suc- 
cessfully bring the Chinese and the Russians together. There 
is too much danger of a drift toward making China a Poland 
in Asia, with America eventually identified as the not too en- 
thusiastic backer of a ‘legitimist’ group with too many Chinese 
‘Polish colonels’ and not enough popular support, and Russia 
identified as the strategically placed backer of a group which 
is legally ‘dissident*, but has growing support among moderate 
groups as well as the peasants. 

Britain and France must also be brought in. In the colonial 
world, China has a common frontier with Britain in Burma. 
The frontier lies largely in tribal country where the people are 
neither Chinese nor Burmese; it is not fully demarcated, and 
is open to a number of disputes involving mineral resources. 
China also has a common frontier with Indo-China, and is a 
close neighbour of Thailand, whose future as a free country 
will have an important effect on the shaping of colonial policy. 
On the southern coast of China, after the war, there will have 
to be clarification of the status and future of Hong Kong, 
which is a British possession, the adjoining territory of Kow- 
loon, leased to the British, and the territory of Kwangchow- 
wan, leased to France. These bits of territory cannot be com- 
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pared in strategic importance with the immense Russo- 
Chinese land frontier; but they involve test questions which 
will determine overall political attitudes. 

It is of primarv’ importance to the future organization of 
peace that in dealing with Britain and France China should 
be associated with Russia as well as America, and in dealing 
with Russia should be identified as a member of a group which 
includes Britain and France as well as America. Emphasis of 
this kind on the United Nations as a group would have a 
steadying effect not only on Asia but on Anglo-French-Rus- 
sian relations in Europe. 

Most important of all, only emphasis on the United Nations 
as a group can provide a strong framework for the future of 
the North-eastern Provinces. If China’s allies as a group have 
a common policy directed toward the political and economic 
integration of China, the future of the North-eastern Pro- 
vinces — the most important base for the future heavy industry 
of China — ^\\ill be assured. If China disintegrates, the break-up 
will be territorial as W’ell as political. The British on the Burma 
frontier and in South China, as well as the Russians in the 
North-eastern Provinces, will be forced to deal with local 
political entities. In dealing with an increasingly unified, cen- 
tralized China, the Russians can easily negotiate what econo- 
mic facilities they need in transit across the North-eastern 
Provinces and shipment from Dairen, without demanding 
occupation or control of raihvays or harbours. If the tendency 
of China is to fall apart, the British in the strategic south- 
western area and at Hong Kong on the coast, and the Russians 
in the North-eastern Provinces and at Dairen and Port Arthur, 
will feel a strong pressure to take steps to ensure minimum 
local control. 

Obviously, the primary responsibilities and decisions lie 
with the Chinese themselves. Their country and their society 
are theirs to build. The responsibility of China’s allies is to 
show that their support for constructive tendencies is collective 
and in the world interest, and not a race for individual advan- 
tage. Britain and America can successfully support their legiti- 
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mate capitalist interests in Chinas and at the same time work 
in co-operation with the Russians for democratic harmony in 
a country in which the second largest party is Communist. 
The Russians have already shown that their interest in China 
is not limited to the Communists, by supplying munitions to 
China as a country and not to the Communists as a faction, thus 
establishing the evidence that there are terms on which they 
are ready to co-operate. We on our part must learn to associate 
our problems and opportunities in China and in other coun- 
tries and avoid isolating them. China is but a major example 
of the new world situation. The world is now grouped in three 
major divisions. In one, the capitalist economic system and 
democratic political system are vigorous and unshaken. In 
another, the Communist (or strictly speaking, the socialist) 
political system is now permanently established and identi- 
fied with a collectivist economic system. In the third, there is 
an adjustment yet to be made between capitalism and collec- 
tivism, and mixed political orders have not yet clearly taken 
shape. There will be a number of them, showing many degrees 
of modification, and the greatest of all the problems of our 
time is to work out methods of adjustment and avoid irrecon- 
cilable divisions both within countries and between countries. 

In China we should take the following steps: — 

1 . We should emphasize consultation between the American, 
British, and Soviet Ambassadors and their military and eco- 
nomic attach^. 

2. We should urge a four-power conference to co-ordinate 
economic and military supplies over the Burma Hump, the 
Sinkiang Road, and, as soon as possible, ports on the coast. 
(We must not assume that economic problems will be solved 
as soon as our ships can reach the coast, China’s internal trans- 
portation system is w'eak, and the other routes will remain 
important fbr the hinterland.) 

3. The United Nations collectively should encourage the 
Chinese Government to grant immediately a substantial part 
of the programme of election, referendum, and recall pro- 
jected by Sun Yat-sen himself. Though this is the official pro- 
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gramme of the Kuomintang, it has never been implemented. 

4. As soon as democratic processes have indisputably begun 
to work, we should advocate (and if asked to, assist in carrying 
out) a reorganization of the National Army and the disband- 
ment of superfluous troops. We should avoid isolating the 
problem of the Communist troops, remembering that there 
are also not only war-lord troops, but regular troops which, 
while nominally part of the National Army, are in fact Kuo- 
mintang Party troops. The military corollary of a democratic 
system is an army which is not under the control or indoc- 
trination of one party alone. 

5. Through the Treasury and the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration w’e should do our utmost to revive production in 
China, emphasizing the value of the profit motive, and there- 
fore of private enterprise, in getting production going quickly,^ 
We should of course avoid encroaching on the right of the 
Chinese Government to use its credit, and its power to create 
capital through taxation, to finance such state enterprises as 
it sees fit. We should work closely with the Chinese Ministries 
of Finance and Economics, and also consult frequently with 
Britain and Russia. We should try to make an early applica- 
tion in China of the principles of United Nations financial 
and economic co-operation drafted at the Bretton Woods 
Conference, which are the economic parallel to the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks draft for political co-operation. 

Now, during the war, is the time to gain an insight into 
China’s post-war economic needs. Our capital surplus is great, 
but not unlimited. After the war there will be demands for it 
from other countries besides China. We should place our 
money and our exports with a view to more than quick pro- 
fits; we need to foster long-term economic trends favourable 
to our ways of producing goods and doing business. The 
Bretton Woods proposals assume a large volume of private 
investment and also a need for co-ordinating monetary and 
economic policies between governments. We should favour 

^ Mr. Donald Xcl^n’s mission to help set up a Chinese War Production 
Board is an excellent example of the right kind of measure. 
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the setting up of the machinery proposed at Bretton Woods, 
and should use it in China and elsewhere in Asia to combine 
the maximum volume of private investment with the greatest 
possible harmony between the economic policies of the Chinese 
Government and our government and the governments of 
other countries which have capital and capital goods to ex- 
port. 

Co-operation with Russia in strengthening China will make 
it easier to co-operate with Russia in many other ways. We 
must begin, however, by recognizing — and remedying — the 
fact that the difficulty in dealing with Russia is not Russian 
policy, but the truly appalling lack of an American policy. 
The average American is as weak in this respect as the State 
Department. The usual discussion of Russia begins and ends 
wi& speculation what Russia is going to do. By this kind of 
speculation we reveal that we still completely misread the 
position of Russia. The question is not what Russia is going to 
do, but what we are going to do. Russia will act only when wf 
have sufiiciendy revealed the direction in which we are going, 
and she will be able to act with equal decisiveness whether we 
show that we are moving by choice or merely by drift. 

In Asia, even more than in Europe, the Russians hold a 
position in which they cam outwait anybody. It is up to us to 
declare the rules of the game. Militarily, politicailly, and eco- 
nomically, if we declare for co-operation they are in a position 
to co-operate and to maike it work. If we declare for a policy 
of independent grabbing of strategic bases, economic spheres 
of influence, and political satellites, they can outgrab us right 
down the line. It is we who create the circumstances for 
Russian action. The most dangerous blind spot in our whole 
concept of international relations is the fact that we do not 
realize that by doing nothing whatever we still create the cir- 
cumstances for action by others. 

Russia holds the key position at the top of the Pacific, look- 
ing down on Japan and touching both China’s North-eastern 
Provinces and Korea. Either by agreement or, if we do not 
make that possible, by unilatcr^ action, Russia will develop 
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the strongest land-based air power in the North Pacific and a 
navy and a merchant marine in the Pacific. We cannot isolate 
or encircle Russia. The Soviet-Ghinese land frontier is as 
immune to interference from us as the Ganadian-American 
frontier is immune to Russian interference. Russia’s political 
leverage in Korea, and in the long run in Japan, can be made 
much greater than ours. It is time for us to stop speculating 
and make a bid. 

The essential bid is to invite co-operation in making a work- 
able reality out of the Dumbarton Oaks draft for a United 
Nations world organization and the Bretton Woods draft for 
an International Monetary Fund and an International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. 

Remembering that Soviet Asia has a common frontier with 
Afghanistan, and therefore a channel to India, we must in 
post-war United Nations policy planning bring the Russians 
ail the way down to colonial Asia. Remembering the strong 
(jolonial feeling after the last war that the Russians were sym- 
pathetic people, we must assume that there will be an even 
stronger feeling of the same kind after this war. We must 
therefore seize the advantages of discussing all major world 
policy in common council with the Russians, and avoid isolat- 
ing Russia, because it would actually isolate us more than the 
Russians. As compensation — and remembering that before 
Pearl Harbour the British capital invested in China was much 
greater than ours, and British enterprises more varied and 
widely spread — ^we must bring the British all the way up to 
Japan and Korea, in equal council. 

In recent months there have been reports, of varying 
authenticity but collectively significant, that Russia wants a 
voice in the control of the Kiel Canal, a share in the Suez 
Canal, and a share in the development of oil resources in Iran. 
These reports could easily be taken as an indication of Russia’s 
aggressive intention to ‘interfere’ in all directions around her 
frontiers. I think, however, that they are more likely to mean 
that Russia is ready to abandon the old economic isolation and 
seltsufficiency which was the natural complement of the politi- 
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cal isolation forced on her by the capitalist world. The reports 
may indicate that Russia is aware of a need for interests and 
activities, as well as policies, in the areas in which the in- 
fluences of the capitalist-democratic world will meet those of 
the collectivist-sodalist world. Certainly it can be argued that 
the discussion of purely theoretical agreement in policy tends 
to endless discussion and cautious reservations, while agree- 
ment on interlocking interests can be reached quickly by the 
executive decision of realists. We should, therefore, in an area 
like Korea, standing on Russia’s frontier, invite Russia as soon 
as the war situation permits to join America, Britain, and 
China not only in political responsibility but in economic 
activity. 

In our attitude toward the colonial possessions of Britain, 
Holland, and France we must modify our stand in principle 
for rapid emancipation. It is not up to us to force our allies to 
liberate their colonial subjects. On the other hand, we should 
keep it on the record, by repeated official statements on official, 
occasions, that any American forces engaged in joint opera- 
tions in colonial territory are there only to drive out the Japa- 
nese, not to help our allies to restore colonial rule. As soon as 
the intensity of the war against Japan permits, we should with- 
draw our forces from such territories. We must not allow the 
idea to be spread, even by implication, that colonial recon- 
quest is an American war aim; it is not in fact a war aim, but 
a consequence of victory over Japan. 

Beyond this point we must feel our way. Current ideas about 
colonial policy range from complete restoration of the powers 
and responsibilities of the ruling countries (advocated by 
groups which have a vested interest in the colonial system) to 
the setting up of an international trustee authority. A half-way 
proposal is to require the ruling country to report periodically 
to an international authority on its colonial stewardship. 

We should start at this half-way point and carry it a little 
farther than half-way when the time comes to elaborate the 
Dumbarton Oaks draft charter proposals. Colonial questions 
embrace questions of economic and political interest, which 
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could be brought under the jurisdiction of the Economic and 
Social Council which is in the Dumbarton Oaks draft, or 
under a specially created Council for Dependent Peoples. The 
question of security is also involved. The value of independence 
depends partly on how safe the world is made for new nations, 
especially those that are small and weak. The security aspect 
could be dealt with by the Security Council. On this Council 
Britain, and France in due course, would be permanent mem- 
bers with veto votes and could defend their own interests and 
those of Holland. 

There are a number of colonial issues and problems for 
which access to world public opinion needs to be provided. 
There is, for instance, the question of minorities within colo- 
nial peoples. In the present deadlock in India, the British 
authorities take the position that the Moslems and Hindus 
must first come to terms with each other; only then can the 
British discuss with them the details of independence. This 
?;uling sounds impartial in principle, but does not work out 
fairly in practice. It enables the minority to put undue pres- 
sure on the majority by threatening not to come to terms at 
all, and thus to defer independence indefinitely. 

Another problem is the deciding of the relative level of 
political maturity at which a subject people can properly be 
given independence. The Netherlands Indies, for instance, 
stretch from east to west for a distance greater than the width 
of North America, and contain a number of different peoples. 
Should the more sophisticated people of Java be given their 
independence earlier than the less sophisticated peoples of 
Dutch Borneo and Dutch New Guinea, or should the whole 
political entity be kept intact, as in the Philippines, where 
there are also minority groups and backward peoples? The 
best solution is to set a date, or a series of dates, and to make 
it the responsibility of the ruling power to prepare each people 
for political independence by the agreed date. Owing to pecu- 
liar circumstances the Americans were willing to set a date in 
the Philippines and thus to establish as a practical precedent 
what would otherwise have been regarded as a romantic 
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notion; but we must recognize that in other cases it will not 
be so easy for the ruling power, as an interested party, to set 
a date which satisfies the subject people. Here again a Council 
for Dependent Peoples could ease the pressure between rulers 
and subject peoples. 

Finally, we must deal with the fact that colonies represent 
the division of the sources of raw materials. The economic 
practices of colonial powers vary a good deal, but the general 
tendency is for vested interests whose policy is to safeguard 
cheap raw-material supplies to block interests which would 
otherwise be active in raising colonial standards of living in 
order to esqjand their selling markets. The only satisfactory 
approach to this problem is through a general policy of ex- 
panding investments and markets, which could be set in mo- 
tion through the International Monetary Fund and Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development, as pro- 
posed at the Bretton Woods Conference. A successful inter- 
national programme of economic expansion would eliminate 
many narrow national interests, and by raising standards of 
living would also contribute to education and to political 
maturity. 

Subsidiary to planned economic improvement there should 
be a plan for financing colonial administrative expenses out of 
increased profits, credited to an international colonial fund. 
Normally, the salaries and pensions of colonial administrators 
are paid out of local taxes, which means that senior civil ser- 
vants, as the time draws near for their retirement, become 
unduly conservative. Fearing that independence of the people 
they have been ruling will lead to repudiation of their pen- 
sions, they tend unconsciously to sec the reasons for deferring 
independence more clearly than the reasons for hastening it. 
An international funding of this responsibility would straighten 
out a key administrative problem. 

Most colonial administrators are professionally sensitive to 
the dangers of going too fast. These dangers exist; but they are 
not so great, under present conditions, as the dangers of going 
too slowly. Compromises and interim programmes will be 
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necessary in many colonial questions, but at every stage we 
should make it the American principle to go ahead, taking 
reasonable risks, and to distrust the supposed safety of not 
going ahead. 

The war will end 'with the greatest aggregate of the world’s 
industrial productive plant and military, naval, and air power 
in the hands of the capitalist nations. Second in power of all 
kinds will be the collectivist s'ystem of the So'viet Union. In 
addition to these two there will be the colonial countries and 
the relatively undeveloped nations. Formerly, these were re- 
garded as a margin of expansion for the great capitalist coun- 
tries. In the future, they can no longer be so treated. To a cer- 
tain extent, they will remain marginal to the capitalist coun- 
tries, but to a certain extent they will also become marginal to 
collectivist Russia. Some of the countries which once imported 
capital controlled by corporations set up as private corpora- 
tions (even if, like a number of oil companies, they were 
*state-aided or state-O'wned) ■will in the future import some of 
their capital from Russia. 

There will also be countries, once colonial or politically 
subordinate, which after the war will be free. For the most 
part, these newly free countries will be included in the capi- 
talist part of the world; but some of them will be strongly 
influenced by contact with the coilecti-vist part. 

In all of these new and changing relationships, Asia -will be 
of critical importance. Asia will largely determine the degree 
to which the capitalist world and the collecti'vist world can 
co-operate. The value and significance of freedom for the 
newly free peoples will also be put to the proof first and fore- 
most in Asia. No longer, therefore, can we think of Asia simply 
as an area of overflow for owe surplus energies. Asia will be- 
come, instead, a testing ground for all our theories and ways 
of doing things. Failure in Asia would doom our hopes for a 
co-operative 'world order. Success in Asia would prove the 
survival value of the post-war world order toward which we 
are working. The time has come to give Asiatic policy a top 
priority in America’s relatiops mth the world. 
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